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The Declaration of the English Church Union. 


— — 


EVERY Catholic will heartily sympathize with the motives that 
induced a large number of the members of the English Church 
Union to affirm, as they have done in their recent Declaration, 
their steadfast belief in the Real Presence of our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, and their intention of worship- 
ping and adoring Him whom they believe to be present. Their 
Declaration is bold, outspoken, and unmistakable in its meaning. 
It affirms a doctrine which the Catholic Church has taught 
from the time of the Apostles to the present day, and will 
continue to teach as long as the world shall endure. 

It implicitly sets aside the theory of the sacramental 
presence of our Lord which the chief prelate of the Anglican 
Church has laid down as the true doctrine of the religious body 
to which he belongs, a doctrine, moreover, which he holds in 
common with almost all, if not all, the prelates of Anglicanism. 
It is indeed a remarkable document, coming as it does from a 
number of men who belong to a religious body which from its 
first institution has discountenanced and denied the doctrine of 
the change of the substance of the bread and wine into the 
substance of the Body and Blood of Christ on the utterance 
of the words of consecration. 

But while a Catholic will thus heartily sympathize with the 
doctrine in itself, his sympathies will not, and cannot, extend to 
the Declaration as a statement of doctrine which can be logically 
held within the precincts of the Establishment. It is impossible 
to reconcile it either with the “ Black Rubric,” or with the teach- 
ing of the Thirty-Nine Articles, or with the general consensus 
of the Anglican writers of the Reformation period, or with the 
opinions which prevail among the great mass of educated 
Anglicans of the present day. He who asserts it thereby 
confesses himself out of harmony with the spirit of the religious 
body of which he isa member. Nothing but special pleading 
can even admit its compatibility with the teaching of the Prayer 
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Book or Homilies, or of the concurrent testimony of the repre- 
sentative divines of the Anglican Church. It is repudiated by 
the newspaper which represents, as far as any newspaper can 
represent, the opinions generally current among educated 
Anglicans, whether clergymen or laymen. Dr. Moberley, who 
is perhaps one of the most distinguished exponents of the 
general belief prevalent in the Anglican communion, not only 
repudiates it, but hesitates whether he can remain a member 
of the English Church Union, if he is to be supposed in any 
way to assent to it. And a long series of letters in The Tzmes, 
from men of very varying shades of opinion, attack it as 
attempting to bolster itself up with quotations from Anglican 
writers who really held the very contradictory of the doctrine it 
lays down, and with garbled extracts from the writings of men 
who would themselves be the very first to condemn it. 

When the archiepiscopal pronouncement was first published, 
it seemed as if it was going to raise less of a protest from the 
so-called Catholic party, than the former pronouncement 
respecting incense and processional lights, but this has not been 
at all the case, and we are very glad to see that it is so. We 
surmised in an article published in THE MONTH for June last, 
that the chief cause of the advocacy of Reservation on the part 
of the advanced section of Anglicans was not the convenience 
of administering it to the sick, but the objective sanctity which 
it implies in the consecrated elements, and the consequent 
adoration (or at all events, honour) that is due to them. 
According to the doctrine held by the mass of Anglicans, and 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, there is no reason 
whatever for showing any more reverence to the bread and 
wine after the consecration than there was before. If we 
believe that “ the wicked are in no wise partakers of Christ, but 
rather to their condemnation, do eat and drink the sign or 
symbol of so great a thing,” it matters not what becomes of 
that which is a mere sign and symbol, and nothing more. An 
Anglican may in some sense believe in the Real Presence, in so 
far as he believes that when he eats the bread and drinks the 
wine, Christ is really and truly present to him, but this real 
presence is something quite different from an “objective 
presence.” Christ is present to him zz sumptione, but not ante 
sumptionem. As the Articles very pertinently say, “The means 
by which the Body of Christ is eaten in the Supper is Faith.” 
But this kind of Real Presence is not what the party of whom 
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Lord Halifax is the leader mean by the words, They mean a 
Real Presence which is entirely independent of the communi- 
cant. They mean, in fact, nothing else than the Catholic 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. They cannot use the word 
which alone expresses the change that takes place when a 
Catholic priest consecrates, because the Thirty-Nine Articles 
explicitly condemn it as “overthrowing the true nature of a 
sacrament, and giving occasion to many superstitions.” Among 
these superstitions, is the adoration which it implies as due to 
the elements after consecration, or rather, to speak more 
accurately, to our Lord present in the elements, and under the 
species of bread and wine. 

It is precisely this adoration which the Declaration of the 
English Church Union asserts, and in doing so, they certainly 
enforce their claim to be called the Catholic party in the 
Church of England. We will not grudge them the name, for 
the doctrine they assert is, and has always been, the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church. We cannot strictly call it the exclusive 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, because it is also held by the 
Greek schismatics, but it is the exclusive doctrine of the 
Catholic Church as distinguished from every Protestant sect. 
We believe that a large number of those who follow Lord 
Halifax would welcome the word “ Transubstantiation,” if they 
could, but not being able to do so, they are driven to the 
clumsy and rather far-fetched expedient of asserting that 
Catholic Councils and Catholic theologians do not mean by 
Transubstantiation what the word expresses, but Transacciden- 
tation (which the Church very plainly repudiates), or some sort 
of material or carnal change, whatever that may be. A recent 
writer in one of the Anglican Church papers avows that the 
Catholic party in the Anglican Church would willingly accept 
the word, if they could be sure that it had not attached to it the 
idea of a material or carnal change, but only a sacramental and 
spiritual one. This is a good instance of Anglican objections 
to Roman doctrine. They are asa rule untrained in dogmatic 
theology, and have no appreciation of the necessity of accurate 
definition of words. Now let us see how far it is true that our 
Lord is present only spiritually and sacramentally, and not 
carnally and materially. 

The Catholic Church teaches that the presence of our Lord 
is not a carnal presence in the sense of a presence of flesh under 
its ordinary natural conditions, nor is it a material presence in 
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the sense that our Lord’s Body is there under the ordinary 
conditions of material things. But it is a carnal presence in 
the sense that our Lord’s Flesh and Blood are really and truly 
present there, inasmuch as His Sacred Body is a Body which 
like all other bodies is composed of flesh and blood. But His 
Body is not subject to the ordinary conditions of matter. It 
nas no extension in space, it cannot be perceived by the senses, 
it is not limited to one place and one only, and His Flesh and 
Blood are similarly exempt from extension, weight, colour, and 
all the other natural conditions of flesh and blood. Hence in one 
sense we assert, and in another deny, a material and a carnal 
presence. Unfortunately, Anglicans, untrained in these necessary 
distinctions, justify their rejection of the Catholic doctrine by 
assigning to the terms the Church and her theologians employ, 
a sense which they would be the first to repudiate. Or perhaps, 
more often still, they are in an intellectual haze, from which they 
are unable, or do not care to extract themselves, and try to 
excuse their ignorance by speaking of scholastic distinctions as 
hair-splitting, quite forgetting that all nice distinctions between 
truth and error may be discredited, and most unfairly dis- 
credited, by attaching to them this misleading and fallacious 
epithet. 

We do not forget that there is a certain extreme party 
among Anglicans who do not employ these untenable evasions, 
but openly declare that they believe in Transubstantiation, the 
Thirty-Nine Articles notwithstanding. Such men are, as a 
rule, willing to acknowledge themselves to be “ inconsequent 
extremists,” and attempt to justify their position by their 
conviction that they do more for the Catholic cause by remain- 
ing where they are even at the cost of logic and of consistency, 
in the hope that they may forward the hopeless dream of 
corporate reunion. With them it is clearly useless to argue. 
We can only remind them that they are acting thus at the 
risk of their own salvation, and that they are really most 
effectually hindering the very cause that they are most anxious 
to promote. 

But we must now speak more immediately of the Declaration, 
which has been the occasion of our present article. As it is 
possible that some of our readers may not have seen it, we 
will quote it verbatim, omitting, however, for the present the 
catena of authorities by which they attempt to justify it. It 
runs as follows : 
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We, members of the English Church Union, holding fast to the 
faith and teaching of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church— 
that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the bread and wine, through 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, become in and by consecration, 
according to our Lord’s institution, verily and indeed the Body 
and Blood of Christ, and that Christ our Lord, present in the same 
Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, under the form of bread and wine, 
is to be adored and worshipped—desire, in view of present circum- 
stances, to reaffirm, in accordance with the teaching of the Church, our 
belief in this verity of the Christian faith, and to declare that we shall 
abide by all such teaching and practice as follow from this doctrine of 
the whole Catholic Church of Christ. 


Then follow a number of quotations from Fathers of the 
Church, and from Anglican divines, in support of the various 
doctrinal statements contained in the Declaration. 

Now the first point to be noted is that there has been a 
slight, but not unimportant, change in the opening words of the 
Declaration. In its first draft it ran, “ We, #e members,” &c., 
but subsequently the word ¢he was wisely omitted, as it was 
found that there were a large number of the members of the 
English Church Union who were not prepared to assert their 
agreement with its terms. Some regarded it as going too far 
in the Catholic direction, others as not going far enough, while 
others regarded it as inopportune. 

In the second place, though I have described it at the 
beginning of this article as laying down Catholic doctrine, yet 
like all Anglican announcements, it loves the comparative 
obscurity of the past rather than the clearness of the present 
mode of stating the doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist. The 
word decomes, though perfectly accurate, is liable to a heretical 
interpretation, as indeed is every statement of the doctrine into 
which the word substance does not enter. The same is true 
of the word forms, as describing the species or appearances 
of bread and wine under which our Lord hides Himself in the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is, in fact, to the second rather than 
to the first portion of the Declaration, that we must look for 
the most clear and explicit statement of our Lord’s objective 
presence. For if our Lord, “present in the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, under the form of bread and wine, is to be 
worshipped and adored,” it follows, at least to ordinary common 
sense, that He is there independently of the faith of the 
communicant. Yet at the same time I am inclined to think 
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that this conclusion might be evaded by the ingenious Anglican 
who did not believe in any objective presence. He might say, 
and we believe he would say, if this were a document to which 
he was compelled to give his assent, that he had no objection 
whatever to paying adoration and worship to Christ our Lord, 
present to the faithful communicant, and that in so doing he 
would be carrying out at least the letter of the Declaration, 
which, though it implies a real, does not of necessity imply an 
objective presence. At the same time there is no doubt what 
was the intention of the framers of the document, and we do 
not believe that they looked forward to the possibility of any 
such evasion as this. 

A third question that suggests itself is the meaning of the 
promise or declaration made by those who joined in the Decla- 
ration, that they “would abide by all such teaching and 
practices .as follow from this doctrine of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ.” 

This can scarcely be a declaration in favour of Reservation 
merely for the use of the sick, or indeed for any such purpose 
whatever. For Reservation does not necessarily follow from 
the Catholic, or any other doctrine, respecting the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is quite conceivable that the Church might 
forbid Reservation in some particular country, or district, in 
order to avoid the danger of sacrilege, or for some other 
sufficient reason. But what does follow is that if the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved, it is to be adored and worshipped, on 
account of the presence of Him who dwells there under the 
veils of bread or wine. This, we imagine, is what was meant 
by the framers of the Declaration. They meant to declare that 
they intended to continue that adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament at the time of Consecration, and during the interval 
between the Consecration and the Communion, just as they 
have done hitherto. And they also intended to declare that 
wherever Reservation is practised (and reserved it certainly 
will be in many Anglican churches, the Archbishop’s pro- 
nouncement notwithstanding), there will be paid to it that 
worship and adoration which we Catholics term Latria, and 
which can be paid to God alone. 

We have seen that to the Declaration are appended a 
number of quotations from the Fathers and from Anglican 
theologians in justification of the opinions expressed in the 
Declaration. The quotations from the Fathers are apposite 
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and satisfactory. The language of early Christianity, before 
the various heresies had gradually increased the definiteness 
of theological language, are of the greatest value to the Anglican 
controversialist. They are free from the precise nomenclature 
of later Catholic writers, whose exactness of expression and 
use of technical theological terms is prone to be troublesome 
to those to whom a certain vagueness or ambiguity of expression 
is in some cases indispensable. But the Fathers give them 
the breadth of expression that they desire, and why should not 
we be satisfied with such amount of exactitude as satisfied 
SS. Chrysostom, and Ambrose, and Cyril of Jerusalem? It is 
pleasant to Anglicans to observe how not a single one of the 
Fathers uses the objectionable word Transubstantiation. And 
at the same time it is perfectly true that the language of the 
Fathers cannot, without great difficulty, and certain straining 
of terms, be made to square with the ordinary doctrine of the 
average Anglican respecting the Blessed Eucharist. 

But when the compilers of the Declaration betake them- 
selves to Anglican divines, they have not at all the same 
facility in establishing the identity in doctrine, which they 
assert to exist between the Reformers and the representative 
writers of Anglicanism on the one hand, and the members of 
the English Church Union on the other. Professor Ince, in a 
letter to Zhe Times, has accused the compilers of the Decla- 
ration of “wanton and reckless falsification of evidence,” of 
“extreme unfairness,” and of “reckless misquotation.” These 
are strong words; whether they are strong beyond the deserts 
of the compilers of the Declaration, our readers may judge 
for themselves by putting side by side one or two of the 
quotations and the original passages of the authors quoted. 
For instance : 

Jeremy Taylor—as quoted by the Declaration. 

The symbols by consecration become changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ. 

Jeremy Taylor—original passage. 

The doctrine of the Church of England and generally of the 
Protestants in this Article is that, after the minister of the holy 
mysteries hath ritely prayed, and blessed or consecrated the bread and 
wine, the symbols become changed into the Body and Blood of Christ, 
after a sacramental—that is, after a spiritual real manner; so that all 
that communicate do by faith receive Christ really, effectually, to all 
the purposes of His passion ; the wicked receive not Christ, but the 
bare symbols only. 
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On which Dr. Ince remarks that this is a doctrine exactly 
the opposite of that affirmed in the Declaration, and that the 
whole purport of the treatise is to uphold the doctrine of a real 
spiritual presence, which the author explains elsewhere as “a 
presence like that of the presence of the Spirit of God in the 


hearts of the faithful, by blessing and grace.” 


Bishop Bull—as quoted in the Declaration. 
The bread and wine in the Eucharist, by and upon the consecration 
of them, do become and are made the Body and Blood of Christ. 


Bishop Bull—original passage. 

We are not ignorant that the ancient Fathers generally teach that the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist, by and upon the consecration of them, 
do become and are made the Body and Blood of Christ. But we know 
also that, though they do not all explain themselves in the same way, 
they do aH declare their sense to be very different from ‘Tran- 
substantiation. 

And elsewhere Bull writes : 

The Church of Rome hath grossly erred in her doctrine, teaching 
the bread and wine, after the words of consecration, to be turned into 
the very Flesh and Blood of Christ, which yet all my senses assure me 
to remain still the same in nature and substance—that is, bread and 
wine. 

These two quotations are a fair specimen of the rest. 
Bishop Ridley, Bishop Jewel, and the writers of the Book of 
Homilies are all made to lay down a doctrine which is the very 
opposite of that which these worthies really held. We must 
candidly but reluctantly confess that the framers of the Decla- 
ration have laid themselves open to the severe strictures of their 
Protestant critic. 

Here it is curious and instructive to notice how the Church 
Limes, which takes up the cudgels for its friends, meets 
Dr. Ince’s charges. It informs us that the object of the quota- 
tions appended to the Declaration was “to illustrate the verbal 
phrases that were used.” (!) It then continues : 


Dr. Ince has fastened on these, and has shown that some of the 
authors held, and even expressed in the immediate context, opinions 
differing from those which the English Church Union is presumed to 
hold. He infers that the Union, with deliberate fraud, intended to 
suggest that the Declaration was in agreement with the teaching of these 
writers. The pretence is good enough, we suppose, for the ignorant ; 
it is poor stuff to those who understand. One of the authors quoted 
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is Ridley. Does Dr. Ince imagine that the Council of the English 
Church Union wishes to be held responsible for the opinions of Ridley? 
If we were to refer to the late Dr. Martineau, as we very well might, 
to illustrate the use of a theological term, would he accuse us of wishing 
to pass for Unitarians ? 


The Church Times must, methinks, be rather hard pressed 
for an answer to Dr. Ince’s scathing criticism, if it has thus to 
throw over the quotations altogether as expressing the opinion 
of the authors quoted, and tell us that the framers of the Declara- 
tion intended them only as illustrations of the use of certain 
theological terms. Why, it is clear on the very face of the 
document that the doctrinal statements quoted from these 
ancient and modern worthies were intended as a confirmation of 
the statements of the Declaration, by showing their identity 
with the sentiments of the most distinguished writers of 
Anglicanism. 

It has often been said, and said with truth, that the so-called 
Catholic party in the Church of England are able to defend 
their position only by an ingenious employment of special 
pleading. Dr. Ince would, we imagine, call them by a harsher 
title than that of special pleaders, but we must always make 
allowances for the inherent difficulties of their position, which 
makes special pleading inevitable. Now the special pleader has 
to make the best of a bad cause, and it is unkind to scrutinize 
his arguments too closely. His policy is necessarily a round- 
about and evasive policy. He has to avoid as far as possible 
the main issue, and to go off into side paths. He has to use 
ambiguous language and terms which admit of more than one 
meaning. He is fond of living in a mist. He does not like 
logical and apodictic arguments. He is fond of appealing to 
history, and the more ancient the history the better. In matters 
of religion his favourite appeal is to the early Church, and to 
primitive Christianity, since it is far removed from us, the haze 
of uncertainty hangs about it, and its usages and doctrines are 
easily explained as confirming the arguments of the special 
pleader. But when he descends to more modern times, when he 
is brought face to face with a catena of authorities belonging to 
recent days, he is prone to find himself in difficulties such as 
those which the authors of the Declaration have encountered 
when from the hunting-ground of the writings of the Fathers 
they betook themselves to the perilous pages of modern divines 
for quotations in defence of their position. It seems at first 
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sight a thing morally impossible that a number of intelligent, 
honourable, and educated English gentlemen should quote in 
their own behalf writers who said just the very opposite of 
what they are quoted as saying, and that the newspaper which 
is their literary representative, or one of their literary repre- 
sentatives, should urge in their defence that these quotations 
were intended merely to illustrate the meaning of terms, and 
not to support the opinions of those who quoted them. If this 
was the case, how is it that the quotations were so curiously 
manipulated, and that the words selected were always those 
which seemed not only to illustrate the terms of the Declaration, 
but to support its sentiments? We can hardly imagine a lamer 
defence of an indefensible position. 

But if the Declaration is weak in its quotations, the attack 
made upon it by the Guardian as an encouragement of indi- 
vidualism and self-will seems to us weaker still, and both unfair 
and inconsistent in a newspaper which represents, as far as it 
is possible to represent it, the general opinion of educated 
Anglicans on Church matters, which is or always must be in 
favour of private judgment on subjects of religious views. Now 
the Guardian tells us that the Declaration, if acted on, will 
produce disobedience and collision with authority, and after 
quoting with approbation from the speech of Mr. George Russell, 
a sentence in which he says that “ our appeal is to the Catholic 
tradition, verified by Holy Scripture, and set before us English 
people in the formularies of the English Church,” it continues : 


That appeal is a perfectly right appeal, and few would question that 
it ought to be made. But the real point is, who is to interpret that 
tradition’ and those formularies? Granted that in an ideal state of 
things the interpretation would not rest with individual Bishops or 
Archbishops, what is to happen in the actual state of things? Are we 
to have individualism or congregationalism, which means anarchy, or 
are we, ad interim, to be guided by a properly constituted spiritual 
authority? It seems to us, that by the working of a Nemesis, which 
follows self will in religion as in other things, in order to save practices 
which they sincerely believe to be Catholic, the leaders of the English 
Church Union have committed themselves to a course of action which 
is in reality Protestant, individualistic, un-Catholic. 

This is all perfectly true ; there is no doubt that the methods 
employed by the advanced section of Anglicans are all that the 
Guardian accuses them of being; its destructive criticism is 
unanswerable. But is not this rather an unfair, not to say 
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suicidal charge, which the Guardian brings? What, we should 
like to ask the Guardian, is the properly constituted authority 
by which it would desire that Anglicans should be guided? What 
conceivable authority is there which all parties would recognize, 
and to which they would submit? This taint of self-will in 
religion with which the Guardian charges the Catholic party, is 
of the very essence of Anglicanism itself. It was founded in 
self-will by Henry VIII. It proclaims the principle of self-will 
and the doctrine of private judgment in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, when it sets up Holy Scripture, as interpreted by the 
individual, as the final test of truth, and of that which is 
necessary to salvation. And now, when the party led by Lord 
Halifax claim their inheritance, the Guardian throws it in their 
teeth as if they were introducing an element of disorder, 
rebellion, individualism, Protestantism into the Establishment 
which did not exist there before. 

The second result is that such an assertion of sacramental 
doctrine and the fierce opposition it has encountered, must 
induce the more thoughtful members of the “Catholic party” 
to reconsider their position. All their attempts to graft on to 
Anglicanism the Catholic doctrine of the sacraments have 
proved a failure. The educated mind of England pronounces 
them to be illogical and contradictory. The best and noblest 
of their leaders and of their most influential men have one after 
the other quitted their uncertain ranks and have found refuge 
in the City of God—Newman, Manning, Coleridge, Oakeley, 
Ward, and many others in the old Tractarian days—Rivington, 
Maturin, these, from the more recent school of advanced 
ritualism, have all confessed that the so-called Via Media is a 
path where the feet cannot but slip; that Catholic teaching can 
find no place amid the essentially Protestant formularies of the 
Establishment. Anything like a general movement in the 
direction of the Church we do not expect, but we have no doubt 
that one by one, slowly and in His own good time, our Lord 
will bring into His Church all those men of good-will who now 
strive in vain to satisfy their desires after Him in the barren 
fields of Anglicanism. 

What will be the outcome of the Declaration and of the 
storm which it has raised? It seems to me to promise two 
results — results which almost inevitably accompany every 
movement in the Anglican communion. 

The first is that it will introduce, or rather has introduced, 
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a fresh disintegrating element into Anglicanism. For the 
Declarants not only declare their belief in the Real Presence, 
which, each in his own sense, as we have said above, most 
Anglicans will admit; but they declare their belief in a Real 
Presence, by reason of which Christ is to be worshipped and 
adored under the sacramental forms of bread and wine, quite 
apart from any question of faithful or unfaithful reception, or 
indeed of any reception at all. What they thus implicitly affirm 
is the objective Presence of Christ in the Blessed Eucharist, and 
virtually they assert the doctrine of Transubstantiation. This 
is a fresh step on the part of the advanced party of Anglicans, 
and tends to widen the breach between them and the other 
sections of that comprehensive communion. Every fresh 
widening of the breach brings us nearer to the day (very far off 
though perhaps it is) when Anglicanism will tumble to pieces, 
decayed to the very core by the internal strife that has raged 


within it. 

















“The Mind of the Church.” 


——>———. 


A RECENT and not too lenient critic of the Catholic religion 
finds fault with the expression, “the Mind of the Church,” as 
involving what might be called a fallacy of personification ; 
a fallacy, that is, by which a collective or universal notion is 
treated as a concrete reality. The Church, he maintains, is but 
an abstraction ; and the Church’s Mind but an abstraction from 
an abstraction ; and therefore doubly abstract. Now, since the 
only bond that unites the sundered and dissentient fragments of 
Christendom --East and West, North and South—is the bond 
of a certain similarity of faith and practice, outstanding all 
differences ; and perhaps also, the bond of some sort of descent 
from a common and once undivided stock, it is plain that if 
“the Church” stands for this group of similars, it can have no 
objective reality, that it is something notional and abstract like 
other class-ideas. But from a Catholic and Roman standpoint, 
“the Church” means something as concrete as the British 
Government, or the Army or the Navy—and no one I presume 
would call these abstractions. Abstractions do not think and 
speak and act and fight, and get money and spend it. But the 
notion of the Church’s snd seems to present a certain amount 
of difficulty even to Catholic thinkers, as though it stood for the 
average opinion of the faithful, or for that residue of agreement 
in belief obtained by an inspection and comparison of their 
several minds, and an elimination of all differences. 

Again, in his recent and somewhat ingenious apology for the 
Catholic position, Mr. W. H. Mallock seems to some of his critics 
to have fallen into this fallacy of personification, in applying to 
the memory of the collective Church conclusions drawn from 
the nature and operation of the memory of concrete individuals. 
For recognizing truly that the Church, unlike the sects, rests her 
belief in the historical fact of Christ’s Resurrection, not fer prius 
on the Gospel record (which is an accidental, not an essential, 
possession, dependent on her recognition for its authorization, 
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and not she upon it), but per privs on what may be called her 
own memory of the event, he concludes that she alone of 
Christian communities can afford to let criticism do its worst 
with documents which she accepts, not as the ultimate sources 
of her information, but as in agreement with what she knows in 
other ways. 

This view of the matter is so closely bound up with the 
main lines of Mr. Mallock’s general thesis that we cannot deal 
with it clearly, unless we place ourselves at his standpoint, 
which is that of an impartial rationalist who regards the Roman 
system as a phenomenon whose form and growth is to be 
explained by natural and known laws, and who abstracts from, 
without necessarily denying, all supernatural intervention and 
assistance. Such a view of the matter is, for us Catholics, not 
without its interest and value. If current science and philosophy 
fail to furnish an adequate account and justification of our 
position, we are not greatly disturbed; but so far as in part 
they justify it, it is doubly justified, and we are glad to see 
any traces of a harmony of whose existence, even when not 
seen, we do not doubt. 

Indeed, that divine “assistance” by which the Church is 
conserved (as distinguished from inspiration and other strictly 
supernatural or miraculous interventions by which she was 
brought into being), far from setting aside, acts upon and 
presupposes the working of those natural laws which govern 
the growth of the human mind and of society. If then these 
very laws have come to be better, though not adequately, 
understood in our own days, it were no small gain to apologetics 
could it be shown that what might seem to the superficial to 
be an aimless and lawless departure from the original type 
of Christianity, were in truth nothing more than the necessary 
and legitimate resultant of those natural laws of growth 
which are practically to be identified with the Divine Will. 
The very unconsciousness with which in past centuries men 
worked out the design of which they are only now becoming 
explicitly conscious, is itself an indication of an overruling 
mind and hand, of which they in their imagined liberty were 
but passive instruments. It is especially in its anticipation 
of and preparation for future developments unforeseen by 
us, that all organic growth is felt to be the work of God; 
and a better and more scientific comprehension of the 
Church’s history—the story of her growth—may prove her to 
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be as evidently a work of God as any flower of the field or tree 
of the forest, or as man himself, the image and likeness of God. 
We are yet far from such a comprehensive view; and 
Mr. Mallock rather suggests that it may lead to the desired 
demonstration, than affirms that it actually does so. The 
ground has only been broken by Harnack and the school he 
represents; but however much we may dissent from their results, 
we cannot repudiate or undervalue their methods. At present, 
they have it largely their own way, for lack of Catholic labourers 
in the same field. Newman’s keen instinct anticipated the need 
there would be later of meeting such antagonists fairly on their 
own ground, when he attempted to lay down the criteria of true 
and false developments ; and although he did so in the interests 
of a much narrower and now almost obsolete controversy, yet 
his principles are available largely for that far wider one into 
which it has resolved itself. In their light only can we read 
in what else were a record of blind gropings and aimless 
fluctuations, the history of an zdea gradually unfolding itself in 
the “mind of the Church,” proving every spirit, whether it be 
of God; building up and destroying ; choosing and rejecting ; 
subduing all things unto itself. 

Looked at, therefore, from such a rationalistic standpoint as 
that assumed by Mr. Mallock or Dr. Harnack or the other critic 
to whom we referred at the beginning, how far does the 
Catholic system present the appearance of a natural and 
legitimate resultant of the laws of growth, as at present 
formulated? To answer this question more adequately will 
cost many long years of labour and controversy, historical and 
philosophical, nor need we ever expect an answer that will be 
final and incontrovertible. Still, as far as present results go, an 
outsider’s view of the matter will be somewhat as follows.! 

1 To avoid cumbering the text with explanatory clauses and indirect tenses, let 
it suffice to state here that in what follows we are trying to see how the matter 
presents itself to those who have as yet no belief in those legitimate assumptions 
which determine the Catholic view of the matter. Those assumptions from which 
an outsider abstracts are, first, that the same Spirit from which the revelation came 
through the lips of Christ and His Apostles is with the Church at all times, not 
revealing, but interpreting what has already been revealed. All understanding on 
the part of a listener depends on his spiritual kinship to the speaker—on their 
language, their modes of thought and life being the same. For it is thus only that 
hints and imperfect forms of expression can convey the speaker’s full meaning to the 
hearer—a meaning always in excess of the bare abstract and dictionary meaning of 
the words used. Now the Spirit that speaks to the Church in revelation, and the 


Spirit of the listening Church are not merely like, but are one and the same. 
Secondly, it is assumed, as a corollary, that not only does the Church proclaim the 
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Primitive as is the explicit belief in an infallible and divinely 
assisted Church; yet the conception must at first have been 
obscured by the consciousness of a still better dispensation 
proper to the creative period of Christianity. The lesser light 
will have scarcely been thought of in presence of the greater. 
Only under pressure of events and consequent on the with- 
drawal of the greater light of inspiration, will the belief in 
a divinely guided tradition have gradually cleared itself in the 
collective consciousness of the Christian people, where it had 
previously lain entangled with a general faith in the Church, 
innocent of distinctions that were not then needed. 

The first Christians had experience only of an inspired Church, 
to whose apostles, prophets, and teachers the Holy Ghost made 
new revelations daily ; whose controversies and problems were 
solved by an appeal to living oracles ; whose laity were often 
no less gifted with the Spirit in such matters than its as yet ill- 
defined hierarchy. This, perhaps, was not so much belief in an 
inspired Church, as in inspired individuals constituting the 
Church. Not till prophetic inspiration had diced out would 
council and conference come into general vogue as an organ 
of doctrinal decision; or the universal council assume the 
character of a court of final appeal. Previous to that stage of 
development, the collective totality and unity of Christendom 
was a conception of less importance and was therefore less 
attended to. 

The sharp distinction between “ inspiration ” and “assistance,” 
so familiar to the modern theologian, is but the outcome of 
much reflection on past controversies, questionings, and 
obscurities ; and he needs to be on his guard against supposing 
an equal distinctness of conception in earlier times. We have 
a dull subconsciousness of principles, and we act upon them 
consistently and regularly, long before we come to define them. 
Action naturally precedes the theory and criticism of action in 
every department. Thus, though we seek in vain in early times 
for the terms of the distinction between inspiration and 
assistance, we are not wrong in trying to find a practical 
recognition of it. There must have been a time when belief in 


same truth which Christ proclaimed, but also that Christ by His continual living 
co-operation, lives in and speaks through His Church, so that both the sayer and what 
is said are always the same. Apart from this supernatural co-operation, Christ 
speaks to us only from the past, as any other teacher of long ago whose words are 
handed down through the ages more or less faithfully. 
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an zuspired Church gave place to belief in a divinely assisted 
or infallible Church, albeit the transition may have been more 
or less unconscious. 

Modern theologians are agreed that the sources of Christian 
revelation dried up abruptly at the death of St. John—the last 
of the Apostles; that thenceforward ecclesiastical decisions 
were confined to determining the content of what had already 
been delivered; that the organ of such decisions was the 
collective Church in union with the successors of St. Peter. As 
the result of reflection on history this is no doubt a correct 
analysis ; but as representing the explicit consciousness of the 
sub-apostolic Church, it will seem to the rationalist a somewhat 
naive supposition ; facts will not so casily fall into line with 
theories as all that. 

That prophets claiming to be taught by the Holy Ghost 
coexisted with, and survived the Apostolic College, will be 
disputed by no one. To affirm that their revelations in no way 
contributed to the deposit of faith, either during or after the 
life of the Twelve, but are to be classified with the unauthorized 
revelations of medieval and modern saints, is theologically true ; 
but for the rationalist it needs proof; and still more does he 
need proof that this view of the matter obtained in the early 
Church. Undoubtedly, the apostolic dignity was regarded as 
sui generis in many ways, and the disappearance of the last of 
the elected eye-witnesses of Christ’s ministry must have been 
felt as marking an epoch—an abrupt transition to a different 
order of things—a transition analogous to that created by the 
passing of Christ to His Father. Still, it was rather as first- 
hand witnesses of the teaching of Christ than as fountains of 
further revelations, that their teaching office was so widely 
distinguished from that of the other Christian prophets and 
inspired writers. 

It must yet be shown historically that immediately after the 
death of St. John doctrinal problems were ultimately decided 
by recourse to ecumenical councils, and not, as previously, by 
recourse to the inspired utterances of prophets; and till this is 
established, the rationalist takes it for granted that until the 
supply of prophetic utterances began to fail, together with 
kindred preternatural manifestations of the Spirit, the Christian 
people did not realize that they had passed into new conditions 
requiring another system of doctrinal guidance. Uncertainty 
as to the exact point of time which terminated the dispensatior 
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of the prophets, as well as the mixed and dubious character 
of much that claimed to be prophecy, would make it necessary 
eventually to draw a hard and fast line between what was 
admitted on all hands as divinely revealed and what might or 
might not be so; and this casuistry would result in fixing the 
present canon of inspired Scriptures, and in limiting the deposit 
of faith to the teaching of Christ and His twelve apostles—a 
limit which at first may not have been exclusive, but which 
became so in time. 

As long as the fountains of inspiration were still flowing, the 
principle of tradition would be in abeyance as more or less 
unnecessary ; but when these sources were manifestly dried up, 
the Church’s whole care would be to conserve what she had 
gained, to lose no drop of that supply of living water which was 
to last her through her journey to the end of time. Henceforth 
it would be on her memory and understanding of truths once 
delivered to her, rather than on the intuition of other truths that 
she would have to depend for guidance. The notion of a 
depositum fidei and of its limitation would gradually take shape 
in the general consciousness. Authorities would now be con- 
sulted, not as inspired oracles, but as witnesses to and inter- 
preters of the primitive tradition; and if for ordinary or less 
important contingencies the decision of a Bishop or a local 
council would be considered of sufficient weight to command 
obedience and submission, for graver matters threatening the 
unity of Christendom the verdict of the whole Church repre- 
sented by its Bishops in council would be felt to be a court of 
final appeal. If the claim to doctrinal inerrancy was ever put 
forward by these lower courts, it could not have been very long 
sustained in the face of the frequent and flagrant heresy of 
Bishops and local churches and synods. In whatever sense 
these might be regarded as guided by the Holy Ghost in their 
official utterances, it was under such conditions that their verdict 
could not be taken as final and irreversible. But in the very 
nature of things, and quite apart from any idea of “assistance,” 
the conclusions of a general council were more likely to be 
right, and less likely to be disputed ; the errancy of the ultimate 
court of appeal would be felt to be incompatible with all Christ’s 
promises to His Church of protection and assistance, and 
equivalent to His complete abandonment of her. If the Holy 
Ghost would no longer teach her all truth by continued revela- 
tion and prophetic ministry, at least He would bring all things 
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to her memory that Christ had said unto her, and would 
guarantee her correct understanding of those sayings which 
she was to keep and ponder in her heart. Thus, long before the 
distinction between inspiration and assistance was clearly 
thought out, it would have been obscurely felt; though there 
is nothing in the history of the earlier general councils to show 
that they explicitly distinguished between the sense in which 
they, and that in which the inspired Apostles spoke zz the 
name of the Holy Ghost. 

The need of this appeal to ecumenical tradition did much 
to emphasize the previously obscured solidarity of the various 
Christian communities, and, together with other factors which 
do not here concern us, gave rise to the more explicit concep- 
tion of the Universal Church as a supreme and _ infallible 
authority—the final court of appeal against particular churches 
in all matters of ecumenical moment. While the several 
churches had each its own prophets and oracles, and, even 
later, while primitive traditions were still fresh, there was less 
need of conference with other churches ; but as these conditions 
gradually failed, such conference became the essential safeguard 
of healthy development, the corrective of undesirable variations 
of the general type due to local and particular causes. 

After this rough outline of what would seem from a 
rationalist standpoint the more probable genesis of the notion 
of ecumenical and final authority, we may now look a little 
more closely into some of the ideas which the conception 
involves, and especially that in which we are interested at 
present, namely, the “ Mind of the Church.” The term, “deposit 
of faith,” is by no means a simple one to explain. As has 
been said, with the decline of inspired and oracular guidance, 
the need of securing “the faith once delivered to the saints” 
became more urgent. What actually had occurred was 
explained on reflection by the doctrine according to which 
the authorized Christian revelation was confined to the teaching 
of Christ and the Twelve; and the subsequent function of 
the promised Paraclete was merely to keep this teaching ever 
fresh in the Church’s memory and to guide her to an ever 
deeper and fuller understanding of it: “He shall teach you 
all things, and bring to your remembrance whatsoever I have 
said to you.” Although these words were addressed directly 
to the twelve first-hand witnesses of Christ’s ministry, they 
were soon applied to the Church collectively. At no time was 
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it ever contended that Christ or the Apostles had committed 
this body of teaching to so casual and uncertain a medium 
as the chance letters of St. Paul and one or two others, or 
the narratives of the Evangelists, of whom two were not even 
Apostles. As the living voice of the Apostolic College was 
admittedly the means that Christ had chosen and guaranteed 
for the dissemination of His doctrine, so it was to be expected 
that they would entrust their teaching, not to paper, but to the 
living voice of some corporation that should succeed them. Even 
if it be questioned whether any greater doctrinal authority was 
consciously allowed to the Twelve collectively than to each 
singly, and whether, consequently, the conception of an infallible 
teaching corporation was so familiar and natural after all ; still 
the dissensions of Bishops and individual teachers, and the 
appeals from their decisions to higher and more representative 
tribunals, must in the course of a short time have led to the 
explicit recognition of an ultimate and universal court of appeal, 
whose decisions were of necessity treated as irreversible and 
infallible under pain of ecclesiastical anarchy. 

Thus the full and adequate receptacle of the entire deposit 
of faith was not the mind of each individual bishop; or of any 
local synod of bishops; but the mind of the Universal Church, 
which was discerned, formulated, and declared in ecumenical 
council. This universal collective “mind” was pre-eminently 
the organ of the Holy Spirit. The several parts of which it was 
composed were fallible in their isolation, though guided into 
truth by the ordinary methods of God’s providence in answer 
to prayer and inquiry. But joined together they constituted the 
infallible Church. Hence, this expression: “the mind of the 
Church,” as implying something distinct from the mind of this 
or that individual member of the Church, cannot be hastily 
condemned as a mere logical abstraction, nor can it be assumed 
that when we speak of the “mind of the Church” as the 
receptacle of the original deposit of Christ’s revelation, we 
mean that the faith in its potential entirety was entrusted to 
the members of the Church severally (as opposed to collec- 
tively). But, as a crowd of witnesses to the same event will be 
able to put together a more complete and accurate account of 
it than one or two, each seeing something missed by all the 
others ; so, not only the historic but the dogmatic truths of 
Christianity are seen by no single mind as completely as by 
the collective mind of the Church. Plainly, individuals may at 
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times overlook or ignore even the most vital parts of the body 
of dogmatic truth ; but short of this, no one mind is wide, deep, 
or clear enough to take in the totality of ecclesiastical teaching 
in all its aspects. Holding it completely in substance and 
outline, one will have a more detailed knowledge of this part ; 
another, of that. There is a custom in the schools by which 
the auditors meet in conference after a lecture for repetition, so 
that what one has failed to hear or notice may be supplied by 
the others. What does this mean but that the lecture in its 
entirety has been committed to and is latent in the collective 
mind of the audience, but not in each singly—or at least not 
so fully and infallibly? And the effect of conference is to 
bring this latent knowledge into act; to piece together the 
various fragmentary aspects of the truth; to eliminate personal 
errors of accretion, diminution, and distortion ; and finally to 
reproduce, more or less imperfectly, this general mind in each 
several mind. At the end of this process there is no more 
information possessed by the assembly than was possessed by 
it potentially at the beginning; but, from being potential, 
much of it has become actual in regard to the assembly that was 
not so before; while the several individuals for the most part 
receive an absolute increment of knowledge which before was 
not even potentially in their possession. Half a dozen witnesses 
have the entire facts of a certain case between them; yet no 
one of them apart holds all the facts even potentially. Let 
them meet and talk it over, and all know at the end what none 
knew wholly at the beginning. 

Thus, as a great cloud of witnesses differs from a single 
witness to the same event, and ensures an almost infallible 
testimony; so the “mind of the Church” differs from the 
mind of any individual Churchman, or even from that of any 
party or section in the Church. Further, as has been implied, 
we must distinguish between the mind of the Church dispersed 
and the mind of the Church in council. It is only by speech 
and intercommunication that each can borrow the results of 
the experience and reflection of others, and lend those of his 
own, or that the light scattered in many minds can be 
focussed to a point and brought to the explicit consciousness of 
each and all. Prior to such conference (howsoever effected) 
the collective mind of the Church is but potential, as the 
individual mind is with regard to a truth for which it possesses 
all the data, before it has put these data together. 
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But though it is especially by means of conference that the 
general mind of any community is advanced and brought from 
potentiality to act; and that, by consequence, the minds of its 
several members are regulated, enlightened, and brought into 
harmony with one another; still this harvest is first prepared 
secretly underground; and it is during the intervals between 
such seasons of conference that the individual members gather 
together and give shape to their contributions to the common 
fund, whence the truth is to be built up. After each re-union 
they disperse, holding a common creed, with all substantial 
differences eliminated, with the mind of the Church reproduced 
in their several minds; and they go each his own way bearing 
this seed, which will yield diverse fruit according to the soil in 
which it is set. For no truth can remain unaltered in a living 
mind. In the spontaneous endeavour to bring it into harmony 
with the rest of our knowledge, and the rest of our knowledge 
into harmony with it, questions and difficulties will arise and 
will be answered according to each one’s ability and infor- 
mation, and eventually the truth in question will receive a 
further development and interpretation, differing in different 
minds, so that a new conference, disputation, and comparison 
of ideas will be needed if unanimity is to be restored again. It 
is somewhat as with a living and growing language. Let any 
section of the community be severed from the rest, and it will 
develop eccentricities which can only be corrected by the 
restoration of intercourse. : 

Whatever is part of the mind must grow with its growth; 
and he who should deny subjective development in articles of 
faith would either be ignorant of the necessary laws of thought, 
or else would confound the mere bundle of words in which the 
belief is cased with the belief itself. A man who finds no trace 
of development in his own religious beliefs since childhood, is 
convicted of never having thought about those beliefs at all; or 
even of never having attached any sense to the sounds which he 
re-echoes. His creed is abracadabra to him and nothing more. 
So far therefore as there is growth and development in the 
collective mind of the Church, it is because there is a previous 
growth and development going on in the mind of its individual 
members, the results of which are gathered up, sorted, and 
harmonized by conference and intercourse. It is not only in the 
deliberations of councils, but also in the secret meditations of 
each believing soul that we are to trace the operation of 
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that Spirit whose mission is to guide the Church into all 
truth. 

The guidance offered to individuals on the condition of 
prayer and inquiry is fallible in matters not already determined 
by the Universal Church. But from the nature of the case, 
and apart from all Divine promises, the decisions of the ultimate 
court of appeal must be treated as infallible if schism and 
anarchy are to be avoided. Conceivably, the feeling that it 
ought to be so first led to the inquiry if it were so, and thence 
to the recognition that it was so. Until we come to the court 
of final appeal, no such necessity can be pleaded; and _ then, 
only in matters of the extremest moment, where the unity 
of Christendom is threatened. Miracles and supernatural inter- 
ventions are not to be needlessly invoked. It is a fundamental 
principle of God’s economy in our regard, not to help men 
where they can easily help themselves, lest in releasing them 
from profitable exertion, He should hinder the fuller develop- 
ment of their faculties, gifts, and graces, by a sort of cruel 
kindness and weakly indulgence. While, then, it was to be 
expected that He should make sufficient provision in His 
Church for the settling of controversies inimical to unity ; more 
than sufficient was not to be looked for. For He uses our 
several insufficiencies to bind us close together into one social 
body whose members are dependent each on all the rest ; and so 
in His Church, the individual is dependent on communion with 
the whole body for light as well as for grace. It is to no 
section or part or separate person that He promises infallible 
guidance, but to all collectively when gathered together in His 
name, with Him in their midst; and to each severally only 
through union with and in dependence on the whole. God, 
like Nature, von deficit tn necessarits. The individual has the 
collective Church to fall back upon; but the collective Church 
has only God. 

Be it remembered that in all this we are considering what 
ought to be expected zu the nature of things; we are not 
allowing for the influence that definite texts and promises may 
have had in shaping the conception of ecclesiastical authority ; 
we are going on the lines of the dictum that if God had not 
given us the Pope we should have had to invent one; we are 
showing that had there been no such recorded texts or promises, 
the same results would have been arrived at sooner or later. 
If then it be contended, as it has been, that these texts cannot 
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fully support the weighty structure that has been built upon 
them by modern exegesis; that certain Fathers of the early 
Church saw no such meaning in them as some of us now see, 
such a contention only creates a new line of argument in place 
of the one it would destroy. For it gives to the same texts 
a certain confirmatory value, inasmuch as after-events have 
revealed an evident meaning in them that could not have been 
divined in earlier times ; and thus proving them to be prophetic 
and anticipatory of future developments, have shown the course 
of the Church’s history to be the fulfilment of a divinely fore- 
ordained scheme, analogous with the natural process of organic 
growth. 

On the supposition that there was no further addition to be 
looked for to the body of truth already revealed by Christ, 
the Church’s work with regard to this would be one simply 
of memory- and understanding or reflection; just as the 
individual who is removed from any source of additional 
information in a given matter can do no more than “keep 
these sayings and ponder them in his heart.” Nor can we say 
that this rumination is sterile. To call back the sum total 
of our impressions and piece them together; to deepen those 
that were faint; to secure them as a permanent possession ; 
to analyze and interpret their significance—all this isa real 
mental gain; and in some sense an advance or development ; 
but not in the full sense. For there are two further stages. 
First, at the given moment in which we receive some new truth 
into our mind, we possess a certain body of knowledge and 
information into which the new truth has to be harmoniously 
fitted. If it throws light on all the rest of our mind, the rest 
also throws light upon it. We do not at the first instant 
accomplish this act of adjustment and comparison; the new 
leaven works its way slowly; as it modifies the rest of our mind 
by its action, so by reaction it is itself gradually modified— 
and this is a development distinct from that which takes place 
through the rumination on a truth or fact viewed apart by 
itself, and not in relation to other truths and facts. But secondly, 
and in addition to this, our mind is hourly taking in new 
experience of all kinds; and experience is te the mind what 


light is to the eye. As the same identical object reveals itself 
more fully under a stronger light, so to the more richly-stored 
and cultivated mind the same truth is fraught with a greater 
depth of significance, which no mere analysis, however acute on 
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the part of a less informed intelligence, could have drawn 
from it.! 

From what has been said about the collective mind of a 
community, it will be evident that this law of the development 
of ideas avails there without any qualification. Not only is 
the Church’s mind exercised in the faithful remembrance of 
the truth committed to her by Christ and in an ever exacter 
analysis and formulation of its context, considered absolutely 
and apart from its relation to other knowledge; but also she 
is continually harmonizing it with other departments of human 
thought, translating it into the categories of current philosophy 
and science. Else the department of revelation would be a 
walled-off Chinese empire, holding no intercourse with the 
outside world of experience; whereas its mission is to draw 
all things to itself, to be a light on a candlestick lighting the 
whole house ; not to be protected under a bushel. Indeed, it 
is only so far as articles of faith do harmonize with the rest 
of our thought, that they are more to us than bundles of words ; 
sounds without any sense. Only so far as “person,” “nature,” 
“substance,” “God,” “man,” &c., are already familiar ideas to 
me, will the dogma of the Incarnation have any meaning for 
me whatever—any sense that I can lay hold of and believe. 

But we must take account not only of this harmonizing of 
the Church’s creed with the general knowledge of any given 
period, and of the consequent interpretation and development 
it receives in the process; but we must also reckon with the 
progress of general knowledge, experience, and reflection from 
period to period. Granting that there is no new revelation 
of doctrine, no addition to that deposit delivered once and for 
all; yet owing to the continual alteration and growth of the 
collective mind of the race, its power of understanding and 
comprehension is ever progressing in regard even to com- 
paratively simple objects, much more in regard to those [such 
as the natural world, or the personality of Christ] which must 
for ever exceed its grasp indefinitely. The more the collective 
mind becomes capable of seeing, in virtue of accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom of all kinds, the more it sees in Christ 
and His religion. This point is sufficiently important to justify 
a somewhat elaborate illustration to which we may recur more 
than once in our subsequent difficulties. 

! ¢.¢., The different significance the same story of the J/agva Charta will have 
for a matured politician and for an intelligent sixth-form boy. 
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Let us suppose, first, the case of some really great and good 
man who has had a singularly wide and varied experience of 
human life, and who finding himself suddenly at the point of 
death calls to his side his little son of eight or nine years, on 
whom his hopes and affections are set, and endeavours in the 
few moments that are left to him to impart to this child the fruit 
of all his experience and reflection, so as to give him the means 
of guiding himself aright in the midst of an evil and perverse 
generation. Plainly he cannot by any possibility in so short 
a time embody the sum total of his experience in all its detail, 
but at best a pregnant summary of its most important results. 
He must select those more vital and governing principles from 
which a complete and elaborate philosophy of life may be 
reconstructed by after-reflection. But a far greater difficulty 
will arise from the difference of language between father and 
child—language being the outward expression of the inward 
mind and varying with all its variations. Even were it possible 
to put a novel of Meredith’s into words of one syllable, each 
singly understandable by a child, yet the resulting combinations 
so built up would be simply unmeaning to a mind destitute of 
similar experiences wherewith to compare, recognize, and 
classify those presented in the fiction. Our understanding of 
what is retailed to us by others is eventually measured by the 
extent of our own first-hand experience, internal and external. 
Just so far is there something common (at least analogously) to 
the childish and the mature view of life, will it be possible to 
translate the latter imperfectly into the language of the former, 
to express the greater in terms of the less. Maxims of honour, 
justice, benevolence, unselfishness, prudence, — self -restraint, 
courage, so far as they are of universal appiication, can be 
illustrated from the narrowest and simplest form of social life, 
and can be made to regulate the conduct of a child in relation 
to himself and others. But the remoter conclusions deducible 
from these principles, and their application to more complicated 
circumstances, will seem unintelligible, and even contradictory, 
to those who have never had to face such problems, They may 
understand the sense of what is said, but its truth and wisdom 
cannot be fully realized without further experience. So as the 
child grows up and mixes with men and gathers experience, 
he will come to realize the meaning of many sayings which at 
first were little more to him than mere bundles of words. And 
the advantage of such a body of precepts is two-fold: first, to 
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confirm the results of his own experience by the testimony of 
another who has trod the same path before him ; secondly, to 
supplement his own lack of experience by lighting the way for 
him one step ahead. For each step he takes reveals to him the 
next to be taken by raising those doubts and problems whose 
solution has been revealed to him-——no answer having any real 
significance for us till the question has been raised in our own 
mind. It will be clear from all this that the child’s intelligence 
of this imparted “deposit” of knowledge may develop in the 
three ways already explained. First, by the piecing together 
and sifting of the information considered apart and by itself. 
Secondly, by its assimilation with the rest of the child’s 
knowledge and experience as then existing, whereby these 
maxims being applied to many detailed matters, will grow into 
a much more bulky system of life, including many fragments 
and beliefs not contained in the precepts originally delivered, 
but produced by their combination with other beliefs and 
experiences. Thirdly and chiefly, by the deeper and more 
comprehensive intelligence of those maxims, owing to the 
increased capacity of the mind due to the accumulated results 
of experience and reflection; in other words, owing to the 
gradual approximation of the mind of the learner to the mind of 
the teacher. This fuller sense is derived not through any mere 
analysis or dissection of the words uttered, but from an 
appreciation of the fact that they were necessarily inadequate to 
the truth, which they but hinted at, and figured in the rough ; 
that they were far too narrow for their pregnant sense, which 
sense is to be determined not by grammar or by logic, but by 
that growing sympathy with another mind which makes a touch 
or a glance more eloquent than chapters and tomes of explana- 
tion. The true sense of a word in the concrete is or may be 
quite different from its abstract or dictionary sense. It is just 
what the speaker intended to convey by it; and his Yea may 
mean Nay, or his Nay, Yea. Reflecting in later years on the 
words of his father, this child will see that they really meant far 
more than any grammatical or logical analysis could have got 
out of them ; that their concrete sense was far in excess of their 
abstract or dictionary sense. 

This illustration, taken from the development of the in- 
dividual mind, may prepare the way for one more apposite to 
our purpose, drawn from the growth of the collective mind of 
a community. 
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Let us imagine someone thoroughly versed in all the 
intricacies of our modern English civilization, and with such a 
comprehensive and detailed grasp of the full content of that 
idea as is really possessed by no single mind. And let us 
suppose that from a philanthropic motive he desires to convey 
this idea to the mind of some remote savage tribe with whom 
his lot is cast for a brief period, and with whose language and 
modes of thought he has become perfectly familiar. What he 
desires to convey to them is in some sense one idea, Ze. one 
organically. For, as the individual man, body and soul, with all 
his faculties is one organism, and as by consequence his life and 
proper operation ought to be a conspiratio of many actions to one 
end, apart from which and from one another, no one action is 
fully intelligible; so a society or civilization is a true and 
infinitely complex organism, and its corporate life is the 
resultant of a multitude of functions directed to one end, by 
which alone each, in connection with all the rest, is interpreted 
and explained. Where the division of labour and function has 
been carried out to great perfection, no one craft, profession, 
office, or institution can be really explained without reference 
to all the rest on which it depends, and to which it is directed. 
Hence the difference between a rudimentary and a highly 
developed civilization is not merely one of quantity or of more 
and less, but such as obtains between an embryonic form and 
the fully-evolved animal. The latter has actual parts and 
functions which the former possesses only in remote potentiality: 
The problem, therefore, is to express the oak in terms of the 
acorn. 

The first difficulty, as before, will be to select the most 
salient features of our British civilization, since it would be 
impossible, even were there an adequate medium of expression, 
to deliver an exhaustive and detailed description of its nature. 
What is needed is something like the scholastic idea of a defini- 
tion, giving the proximate genus and difference—the root 
principles, from which the whole idea is developed dialectically. 

This selection being made, there arises the far greater 
difficulty of “translation.” A language is the exactest possible 
reflex or counterpart of the civilization that gave birth to it, 
and which can find accurate expression in no other medium. 
As, in our former illustration, it was necessary to translate the 
experience of aman of the world into the language proper to the 
experience of a little child, so here the institutions, customs, 
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laws, religion, science, art, beliefs, traditions, and legends of 
stone-age savages have to be manipulated into some kind of 
illustration and expression of their transcendent counterparts in 
our own country. The effect created on the simpler mind will 
be not only mysterious and unintelligible to a great extent, but 
even incoherent and contradictory. Still, there will be some 
points of contact between our civilization and their own, else 
the idea would remain for ever sterile and undeveloped in their 
minds. The point of culture, however low, to which they have 
already climbed will enable them to appreciate something a /it¢/e 
better, but not so much better as to be intelligible. This 
“little better” will be suggested to them in the revelation com- 
municated to them, and, when followed up practically, will raise 
them to a point of further vantage, and will give them a still 
deeper insight into the matter. Thus, in the measure that their 
institutions come nearer to our own, will they be enabled to see 
what was really meant by the ideas once suggested to them, and 
how the concrete sense of the words intended by the speaker was 
far in excess of their literal and grammatical sense. Here, as 
before, we have a three-fold development ; first, that resulting 
from the careful analysis of the literal and grammatical sense of 
the words originally delivered ; secondly, that obtained by the 
harmonizing of this sense with the rest of their knowledge at 
the time being ; thirdly, that resulting from the growth of their 
faculty of intelligence in virtue of the advance of civilization 
and the accumulation of the fruits of experience and reflection. 
Applying all this to the Church, we see how Christ was con- 
strained to translate the fundamental ideas of the C7zvzfas Dez 
—of that Eternal Kingdom of Heaven far more remote from 
our minds than is the highest from the lowest grade of social 
culture—into the language and ideas of the Galilean peasantry of 
two thousand years ago, and how, by consequence, this deposit 
of revelation is susceptible of a three-fold development—first, 
by the analysis of the literal and abstract sense of the words 
delivered or of the ideas created in the minds of the first 
hearers ; secondly, by the inter-marriage of the truths revealed 
with the truths and experiences naturally possessed by the 
minds of the hearers at any given period; thirdly, by the 
growth of the collective intelligence of the Church, whereby 
the concrete meaning of the original utterances, the truth they 
hinted at but could not contain, is better divined. 
We have now dealt with the “ Mind of the Church” so far 
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as it means her collective wxderstanding of the deposit of truth 
—of those divine sayings which through the centuries she keeps 
and ponders in her heart ; and, in so doing, we have tried to meet 
the criticism we referred to in our opening words, and to show 
that the expression stands for no idle abstraction, but for some- 
thing as concrete as the Church herself. It remains to enlarge 
on one or two points in this connection, and then to show that 
the Church’s claim to an infallible understanding and interpreta- 
tion of the deposit of revelation, pre-supposes a claim to an 
infallible memory of the same, and to see how far in the nature 
of things, and apart from any supernatural guarantec, she is 
likely to possess such a memory, and how far, by consequence, 
Mr. Mallock’s argument, already referred to, may be redeemed 
from the charge of fallacy. 
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Social Work among the Paris Poor. 


A CONVICTION forced upon me during a recent stay in Paris, is 
that Catholic work in the French capital must needs follow the 
same broad lines as Catholic work in our own Protestant 
London. Paris is no longer a Catholic city ; its poorer quarters 
are as pagan as our own East End. In both there is a vast 
mass of the population wholly untouched by religion, wholly 
indifferent to spiritual influences, immersed in the sordid cares 
of a hand to mouth struggle for existence. In both there are 
hundreds of unbaptized children, whose religious knowledge— 
if it be not represented by a total blank—is confined to the 
crudest conception of a creative God. If, as Catholics, we can 
congratulate ourselves that in Paris, unlike London, there is 
a comparative absence of misdirected religious effort, and that 
the problem of Christianizing the masses is not complicated by 
the presence of innumerable Christian sects making war upon 
each other, we are, on the other hand, forced to admit that there 
is a great deal more active hostility towards every form of 
Christian faith than exists with us. The evil—the practical 
heathenism of a great portion of the population—is, in its main 
features, one and the same. 

Nor in its social aspect does the problem greatly vary from 
our own. In Paris, as in London, we have side by side, in the 
closest proximity, wealth and luxury of almost fabulous amount, 
and a squalid poverty as intense, I verily believe, as any that 
the civilized world has ever known. We find—and to the 
Christians of the early centuries the fact would certainly have 
appeared as a strange one—numbers of professing and pre- 
sumably sincere followers of Christ, who are content to 
live in a social state which gives to those who are idle 
everything that the most insatiable appetite can demand, 
whilst frequently denying to those who labour a sufficiency of 
daily bread. We have, in both cities, owing to a variety of 
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industrial causes, a struggle for existence of an acute and 
exhausting nature, a fierce competition which tends inevitably 
to accentuate class antagonisms and harden men’s hearts in 
their dealings one with another, and, as a natural corollary, the 
constant slipping under of workers unable to battle any longer 
against cruelly adverse circumstances. In a word, we have a 
condition of things which cannot be effectually dealt with by 
the simple evangelical precept of almsgiving, however generously 
interpreted, and which, if good is to be wrought out of evil, 
must be approached with all the qualities of head and of heart, 
all the spirit of self-sacrifice and sound faith and sympathetic 
understanding of the needs of others of which the Christian 
philanthropist can dispose. 

A growing realization of these somewhat obvious truths is 
bringing about a change in the expression of Catholic charity 
in Paris. The old-fashioned a@uvre de bienfaisance is slowly 
giving way before the newer euvre sociale. On its religious 
side, it is felt that the work must be laid down on purely 
missionary lines. Nothing can be taken for granted; the 
workers, if their labour is to be fruitful, must begin at the 
very beginning. It is not merely a question—as it would be 
among a Catholic population—of persuading girls to keep the 
rules of a pious confraternity, of inducing boys to become 
members of a guild, it is a question of bringing home the very 
elements of the Christian faith to an unconsciously heathen 
population. Therefore the wuvres must be open to all without 
restriction, whether within or without the Church. You cannot 
treat as backsliding Catholics, as persons sinning against 
the light, men and women who have never made their First 
Communion, never been baptized, never lived in a Christian 
atmosphere. And of these there are thousands in Paris to-day. 
They cannot be held wholly responsible for their moral short- 
comings ; the most comprehensive charity is their due. And, 
on its social side, the work must be more frankly democratic 
than much charitable enterprise has been in the past. It must 
be based on a comprehension of the hardships that modern 
industrialism inflicts upon many of its workers; it must give 
a practical assent to the axiom that the poor have rights as well 
as needs; and it must aim, not at keeping men in a state of 
material dependence by a system of carefully-bestowed doles, 
but at cultivating that real sense of brotherhood and of personal 
friendship between class and class which alone allows of help 
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to be offered and accepted without loss of dignity on the one 
hand, or the risk of spiritual complacency on the other. 

It is to the democratic spirit that of late years has permeated 
and infused with fresh life a section of the Catholic ranks that 
is mainly due this new development of social and missionary 
activity in Paris. Its representatives, in their zealous loyalty 
to Papal teaching on all questions affecting the welfare of the 
people, have shown themselves sympathetically alive to the 
needs of their poorer neighbours. They have understood that 
the old virtues of generosity and personal service and _ self- 
sacrifice, which have never been lacking in the Catholic ranks 
in Paris, must be brought into closer touch with the conditions 
of modern life if their fragrance is not to be wasted. And 
they have shown themselves ready to break, where necessary, 
with the time-honoured traditions of Christian philanthropy. 
To fight a gigantic evil every weapon must be pressed into 
service, and new methods must necessarily be tried where old 
ones have failed. To-day, in various directions, new organi- 
zations may be seen at work on freshly conceived lines with 
results which fully justify the hopes of the founders. And 
these ventures should be of special interest to English Catholics, 
for the scheme in more than one instance has been borrowed 
from our own country. 

It was from Toynbee Hall and from the first of the Catholic 
Ladies’ Settlements, founded by the Dowager-Duchess of New- 
castle, that the promoters of what is known-as /’Ciuvre de 
Popincourt gained the inspiration for a scheme which to 
Parisians was a startling innovation in philanthropic work, - 
The idea of a settlement as a centre of work among the poor, 
so familiar to us in London, had never penctrated across the 
Channel. But the Marquise Costa de Beauregard and her 
friends saw in it the very means they were seeking for bringing 
together rich and poor, and bridging over the gulf that separates 
class from class. A society was started, funds collected, and 
suitable premises rented in an obscure quarter of Popincourt, 
a district of mean streets lying between Pere La Chaise and the 
prison of La Roquette. A group of rich and aristocratic ladies 
were drawn into the scheme, some as workers, and others as 
patronesses. The poet, Count Henri de Bornier, contributed a 
poem, and the artist, Madeleine Lemaire, a beautiful drawing of 
a lady gathering the children of the poor round her with a view 
to winning sympathizers in the work. 
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It has now been in existence some four years, and from 
every point of view it has proved a success. When on the kind 
invitation of some of the ladies I visited the home of the wuvre 
last spring, I found the settlement a very hive of activity. It 
was a Thursday, and Thursday being the day on which all 
French schools are closed, offers a golden opportunity for 
missionary zeal. The old warehouse which has been trans- 
formed into large class-rooms and playing-yards was crowded 
with lively little French children, who, with more or less success, 
were being drilled, taught and amused by a number of ladies. 
The boys in their yard were even more noisily hilarious than the 
little girls, but in a retired class-room we came across a little 
group studiously practising singing under the guidance of a 
talented young musician who devotes his Thursday afternoons 
to this labour of love, whilst another group had been persuaded 
—for the Paris gamin has no natural inclination towards 
athletic exercise—to go through the manceuvres of Swedish 
drill. Upstairs, in the intervals of play, the little girls were 
being taught sewing and singing and catechism. 

All these little people, but for the settlement, would spend 
their holidays in the narrow noisy streets. As it is, they come 
—and their coming is entirely voluntary—in their hundreds to 
the ladies on Thursdays and Sundays, and in this way, to the 
more usual features of a settlement, the workers have perforce 
added those of a Sunday school, for they provide the only 
opportunity these children have of acquiring any religious 
instruction whatever. They come, children of ten and twelve 
and even older, absolute little heathens, unbaptized, without the 
smallest knowledge of the faith which nominally still is the faith 
of their country. A system of State education, from which the 
very name of God is banished, is doing its work as effectually as 
its most bitter anti-Christian promoters can have desired. How 
to cope with so gigantic an evil is one of the problems that faces 
the Christian philanthropist. To French Catholics our own 
education grievance appears a comparatively slight one, and 
indeed, when we look at the position of Catholic education in 
many European countries, we must feel we have much to be 
thankful for. In France the national schools are not only 
infinitely more irreligious than our own Board schools, but the 
so-called “ confessional” schools can earn no public grant what- 
ever, however admirable the secular education they impart may 
be. They must be wholly built and maintained at the expense 
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of private persons. In spite of this, I have seen in Paris con- 
fessional schools which both in size and equipment would 
compare favourably with the best of our Board schools ; but it is 
clear that such schools must be the exception, and that the task 
of providing Christian education for a whole nation is entirely 
beyond the means of private individuals, however generous. 
Settlements undoubtedly offer one of the most effectual methods 
of supplementing the education imparted by the State. The 
affection displayed by the children for the ladies, and the docility 
with which they follow the religious instructions, are a source of 
constant encouragement. I was told that last year eighty 
children were prepared for Baptism ; during the first two years 
the number baptized was 147. Besides these, large numbers 
have been prepared for their First Communion, and many who 
previously had scarcely been inside a church in their lives are 
now regular attendants at Sunday Mass. I myself had the 
privilege of assisting at a catechism lesson given by the 
Marquise Costa de Beauregard to a large class of little girls, 
a lesson given so charmingly and listened to with such rapt 
attention, that I no longer wondered at the evangelizing successes 
of the settlement. 

Three ladies have taken up their residence in a little house 
that has been fitted up for their use next door to the settlement 
premises. It is naturally on them that falls the bulk of the 
district visiting and hospital visiting, which makes up the daily 
round of work. But they are assisted by a considerable band of 
workers, who come down day by day from the Faubourg 
St. Honoré or the Faubourg St. Germain with praiseworthy 
regularity. Among the various activities that are carried on must 
be mentioned a men’s evening club, a work-room for girls out of 
work, sick clubs, savings banks, &c. It has been the first aim 
of the ladies, as a necessary preliminary to future developments, 
to make friends with the people among whom they have come 
to live, and who, as a class, are perhaps more independent, and 
more suspicious of the advances made by persons of a higher 
social standing than themselves, than would be the case in 
England. The children have proved the best allies of the ladies 
in breaking down this invisible social barrier, for whatever faults 
Parisians may have they seldom fail to be devoted fathers and 
mothers, and their hearts can always be reached through their 
children. Once a week the ladies are at home to their 
neighbours, and it is pleasant to see how eagerly parents avail 
themselves of these opportunities for friendly chat. 
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One aspect of the settlement work demands special notice, and 
that is the means that have been adopted to give continuity to 
the various undertakings and to ensure the maintenance of a 
high spiritual ideal among the workers. With this end in view 
the co-operation has been secured of some nuns whose convent 
is at Auteuil. Several experienced members of this community, 
so I understood, have obtained permission to don secular 
dress in order to come down and visit without restriction among 
the poor, and to superintend the ladies in the religious side of 
their work. The arrangement, I was assured, had been pro- 
ductive of the happiest results ; it had given just that unity of 
aim and singleness of purpose which it is very difficult to secure 
among a body of workers living in the world, each with her 
individual ideas and interests. I had not the pleasure of meeting 
any of these ladies personally, but I heard them spoken of on 
all sides with the greatest reverence, and the experiment seemed 
to me a pleasant instance of that perfect co-operation which 
should always subsist between religious and lay-women where 
the interests of the poor are concerned. 

The “boy” problem in Paris, as with us, is a growing source 
of misgiving to the Catholic worker. Much is being done by 
“Patronage” work, not only under the direction of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, but also of the Christian Brothers, 
and by the secular clergy of not a few parishes into which the 
new social spirit has penetrated, where admirable clubs and 
playgrounds—such as those directed by the Abbé Boyreau at 
Notre-Dame de Plaisance—are attached to the church, and 
flourishing “cercles” exist both for boys and young men, 
But there remains the homeless street gamin, the orphan 
over school age, the son of vicious parents, or even the 
mischievous little street arab, for whom during the summer 
months a doorstep or an archway possesses irresistible attrac- 
tions as a sleeping-place. For all these help and super- 
vision are needed, and of recent years no one has befriended 
them in a more practical and _ successful manner than 
M. H. Rollet, advocate at the Court of Appeal. M. Rollet has 
much in common with Mr. Benjamin Waugh in his whole- 
hearted devotion to suffering childhood. It was, he told me, 
from reading an account of what Dr. Barnardo was doing for 
English boys, that he became inspired with the ambition to start 
a work on similar lines in Paris. How much it was needed may 
be seen from the simple fact that with very limited resources 
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over a thousand boys pass through his hands every year. 
M. Rollet has no need to seek them out. They present them- 
selves day by day at the door of his little office near the 
Boulevard St. Germain, and it is his boast that no one is ever 
refused. Every boy between the ages of twelve and eighteen is 
housed pending inquiries, and although a certain number are 
returned to their relations or friends, and others take their 
departure as soon as they discover they are expected to work, 
the great majority remain in the home until suitable employment 
can be found for them. Every effort is made during the few 
weeks of their stay to train them in habits of diligence and self- 
reliance. All those who are fit for it are employed on the office 
premises, where, unfortunately, space is exceedingly limited, at 
making luggage-labels for the railway companies, but they all eat 
and sleep and spend their recreation in excellent premises in the 
neighbouring Rue de Rennes, where the domestic arrangements 
are under the care of Dominican Tertiary Sisters. The boys 
receive new clothing and a little money in exchange for the good 
marks they earn ; the younger ones attend school, and all receive 
religious instruction, and are prepared if they wish for their First 
Communion. M. Rollet is a believer in the advantages of 
country life, and it is to the country that the larger number of 
his boys are sent. He is a great enthusiast for our English 
philanthropy, and has made himself familiar with the working 
of many of our charitable societies. The pages of his monthly 
journal, Z’Exfant, are at the disposal of every good work started 
for the benefit of children, and he is the right hand of Mdlle. 
Lucie Faure, the daughter of the late President of the Republic, 
in her somewhat arduous duties as Lady-President of the Ligue 
Fraternelle des Enfants de France, a society frankly copied from 
English models, which has for its object the helping of the 
children of the poor by the children of the rich. M. Rollet’s 
work is but in its infancy-—his home for boys dates only from 
1894—but it is conceived on such broad and sensible lines—the 
shortness of the period of residence in the home seems to me a 
point in its favour—-that a future of great social utility must 
certainly lie before it if only it receives the public support it 
deserves. 

Of what may be called Catholic work on non-confessional 
lines, one of the most interesting examples I was shown, during 
my stay in Paris, was the institution known as the Hosfitalité par 
le Travail. Every one seemed anxious that I should make the 
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acquaintance of the Mére S. Antoine, and when I had spent an 
hour in her company, I fully appreciated the high esteem in 
which she is held. I have seldom talked to any one gifted with 
more sanctified common sense, and, as her work testifies, she is 
possessed of a genius for organization. She presides with her 
Sisters in spacious premises in the Avenue de Versailles, over 
an institution which is at once a refuge, a school, and a work- 
shop. To the men and women who are received here and 
provided with work, it supplies, as it were, a little breathing- 
space amid healthy and peaceful surroundings, where they can 
pull themselves together, and gain fresh courage to seek for 
suitable employment. The main qualifications for admittance 
are destitution, fair health, and a willingness to work. The 
professional beggar, is, of course, excluded, and in the difficult 
work of selection the Mére S. Antoine has the co-operation of 
that most excellent of recent organizations, the Office Central 
des Ceuvres de Bienfaisance, a kind of Charity Organization 
Society, with principles and practice less rigid than our own. 
At the Avenue de Versailles, applicants are admitted for three 
weeks, the men working mainly at carpentering, the women 
at laundry-work and sewing. Two features deserve special 
mention : Firstly, the inmates are all paid wages for their labour, 
the men earning a minimum of one shilling and eightpence, and 
the women fifteen pence a day, with an increase according to 
diligence and capacity. In the second place, and this, of course, 
is a logical outcome of the first, they order and pay for their 
own food. Practically, the Sisters keep a cheap restaurant, and 
at meal-times the workers, male and female, come down into 
their respective dining-halls, and order what they please from 
the menu du jour. Soup, meat, vegetables, bread, wine, and 
milk can all be had in portions, varying in price from a half- 
penny to threepence. In this way the deadly monotony of 
institution food is avoided, and, needless to say, the arrangement 
is exceedingly popular with the inmates. 

It is the broad spirit of human sympathy which pervades 
the work of the Hospitalité par le Travail which constitutes its 
charm. The idea is simply to give a helping hand in time of 
need to those who require it, whether or no their destitution 
be the result of their own folly or wrong-doing, and to put them 
back, as quickly as possible, into the ranks of the wage-earning 
population. Very little supervision, the Mére S. Antoine 
assured me, was necessary ; the new-comers fall so quickly into 
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the ways of the house that she and the Sisters never have any 
trouble with them. I ought to add that there is absolutely 
no religious test. Persons of every creed and of none are 
received without question, and no religious observances are 
imposed, But there is no doubt that the moralizing influence of 
Catholic surroundings is of permanent benefit to those who come 
in contact with it. In practical accomplishment the charity has 
an excellent record. Eighty per cent. of the women received 
pass from the refuge to permanent employment. The men have 
proved more difficult to place successfully, and the average in 
their case has only been from thirty to forty per cent. Of the 
remainder, whether men or women, very few leave apparently 
unbenefited, and very many of those who return are persons 
who, either from advancing old age or chronic ill-health, are 
incapacitated from regular and remunerative work. That, to 
the vast majority of the Aospitalisés the institution comes as a 
real boon, as providing a time of peaceful retreat, from which 
they emerge strengthened in mind and body, and ready for a 
new Start in life, there can be no shadow of a doubt. 

The wuvres sociales | have sketched in these few pages may be 
taken as types of some of the best social effort that is being made 
in Paris to-day. I have had no space to speak of all that is being 
accomplished by ladies in the sphere of prison work, which since 
the days, now many years ago, when Mdlle. de Grandpré and 
Mme. Bogelot first started the Guvre des Libérées de St. Lazare, 
has come to be regarded both by Catholics and Protestants as a 
most fruitful field of labour. New methods of work do not 
develop in a day, and it was inevitable that among the Catholic 
body in Paris, with its splendid record of charitable achieve- 
ment, there should have been a clinging to the old familiar lines 
of Catholic almsgiving, and a suspicious dislike of untried 
innovations. But men and women are coming forward in in- 
creasing numbers with a fuller comprehension of the social 
necds of the moment, who are urging the cultivation of the 
spirit of true charity throughout an ever-widening sphere of 
activity. In Belgium it is still found best to give to all 
charitable and social work a “confessional” character, to found, 
for example, Catholic rural banks, Catholic co-operative societies, 
and so on. It is a proof that Belgium is still az fond a Catholic 
country. In Paris, it is otherwise. There, religion among all 
classes is at so low an ebb, and misery among the people so 
widespread, that any doctrinal restrictions would have the most 
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crippling results. Moreover, when once men of religious and 
irreligious opinion can be brought to stand on a single platform 
in the cause of charity and co-operate harmoniously in the 
alleviation of human suffering, the first step has been taken 
towards breaking down that spirit of mutual intolerance which 
in France, more, perhaps, than in any other country, has been 
the cause of so much ill-judged legislation and so much wasted 
social effort. 


VIRGINIA M, CRAWFORD. 
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Our Popular Devotions. 


IL—THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS. (IL) 
V.—THE NAME STATIONS. 

THE word s¢atio (station) appears in Christian literature from a 
very early date, with a special and quasi-liturgical signification. 
It is not quite easy to trace its primitive development. There 
can be little doubt that its Christian meaning grew out of the 
military use of the term to designate an outpost or picket, 
especially for night duty.! Early in the second century, it is 
familiar to Hermas? in the sense of a fast, possibly, because on 
certain days, stationes (2.e., vigils) were kept up during the night 
and early morning beside the tombs of the martyrs, such vigils 
being, perhaps, marked by a fast, or at least a seméjejunium. 
This, however, is quite uncertain. In the time of St. Cyprian, 
the word frequently had reference to the syzaxis, or gathering of 
the faithful for liturgical purposes, which took place on those 
fast-days. In the stations, which are still marked in the Roman 
Missal, ¢.g., Statio ad S. Anastasiam, &c., it no doubt denotes 
rather the service itself than the locality in which it was held. 
Such a rubric was intended to convey that the SZaZzo, z.e., solemn 
Mass, with its accompanying procession, &c., took place on this 
day at the Church of St. Anastasia. But the further use of the 
term in the general sense of halting-place in a_ procession, 
or site calling for special veneration, was obvious, and became 
familiar in the vulgar tongue of most European countries during 
the middle ages. The Stations of Rome, for instance, is the 
title of a fourteenth century English guide-book, which gives 
in rude verse an account of all the more conspicuous churches 
and of the holy places in the city where Indulgences could be 
gained. 

1 See Professor Funk’s article in the Aeal-Encyclopidie der Christlichen 
Alterthiimer (F, X. Kraus), ii. p. 783. 

2 fastor ; Sim. v. I. 
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In this sense the word statio has been applied to the 
different halting-places along the Vza Dolorosa. Curiously 
enough, the first instance of its consistent use, with this signifi- 
cation, meets us in the narrative of an English pilgrim, Master 
William Wey, one of the original fellows of Eton College. 
Wey visited Palestine on two separate occasions—in 1458 and 
1462. On both occasions he went to Jerusalem, and made 
the ordinary round of the holy places (through the city, 
and to the Mount of Olives and back), under the guidance 
of the Franciscans of Mount Sion. He obviously took special 
interest in the minute details of these tours, for he has not 
only written a double account of them, at least in part, 
but he has invented an elaborate memoria technica, of which 
more anon, for recalling them to mind in their proper order. 
Now, whilé Wey gives minute descriptions, providing also for 
each a memoria technica, of several other tours, e¢g., the holy 
places around Bethlehem, the places within the precincts of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the holy places beside the Jordan, the holy 
places on Mount Sion, &c., he reserves the name s¢ations for 
one tour, and one tour only—that within Jerusalem—which 
begins with the sites of the Vza Crucis. If these places had 
been but once referred to in the volume which he has left us, we 
might easily have supposed that the word statzones appeared 
there by accident, but seeing that it occurs four separate times 
in the same connection, and nowhere else, it would hardly be 
reasonable to explain its presence in these passages by mere 
coincidence. First, we note that among the headings of the 
memorial verses, the tour beginning with the Vza Crucis is 
entitled “Loca Sancta in Stacionibus Jerusalem.” In none of 
the rest does the italicized word appear, though we have “Loca 
Sancta in Monte Syon,’ “Loca Sancta in templo sancto 
Christianorum,” “ Loca Sancta in Bethlehem,” &c., in any one of 
which we might have expected to find it. Then, in the general 
account, which is given apart, when Wey begins a detailed 
description of the same tour, starting eastwards from the Holy 
Sepulchre, we meet the rubric “ Hic incipiunt sancte Staciones,” 
the other tours being headed like those just referred to— 
“Peregrinaciones Vallis Josaphat,” “ Peregrinaciones Montis 
Oliveti,” “ Peregrinaciones sacri Montis Syon,” &c. Then, in 
Wey’s narrative of his first pilgrimage, the same word is twice 
repeated in connection with the same series of sites under the 
form “ Peregrinaciones ad loca S¢acionum,” and, finally, in the 
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account of the second journey of 1462, the term seems to be 
introduced with emphasis into the text itself. It will be well to 
translate this brief passage: 


After supper [says the writer], we lay down upon mats, and, at 
early dawn, the brothers came to call us to make the round of the 
stations (veniunt fratres vocantes nos ad peragrandum séaciones). And 
so, upon the 2oth day of July, we traversed those sites (ivimus per 
ista loca). First, the stone with crosses upon it on which Christ fell ;! 
second, that paved street in which Christ carried the cross ; third, the 
house of the rich man that was damned; fourth, the meeting of the ways 
where Christ fell with his cross ; fifth, the place where the women wept 
over Christ ; sixth, where Veronica received the countenance of Christ 
upon her napkin; seventh, where the Blessed Virgin Mary swooned ; 
eighth, the gate through which Christ was led out to death; ninth, 
the pool where the sick were healed at the moving of the water; tenth, 
where are two white stones built into the wall over the head of the 
passers-by, upon which Jesus stood when he was sentenced to death by 
Pilate; the eleventh is the school of the Blessed Mary, where she 
learnt to read, and along that road on the other side is the house of 
Pilate, in which Christ was scourged and condemned to death ; and so 
on for the rest of the places in Jerusalem—Josaphat, the Mount of 
Olives, the Valley of Siloe, and Mount Sion, as I have described them 
in my preceding itinerary. 


It seems to me not wholly accidental that Wey interrupts his 
list at the House of Pilate. When we remember that the 
Stations erected in Nuremberg, at the instance of Martin Ketzel, 
begin with a “ Pilatushaus,” and were suggested seemingly by 
the pilgrimage he made in Palestine about 1468,? six ycars after 


1 It will be noticed that Wey, like the pilgrims referred to in our former article, 
travelled in the opposite direction to our Lord, beginning from Calvary and going 
eastwards, 

2 See Mitthetlungen des Vereins fur Geschichte der Stadt Niirnberg, ii. 1880, p. 83. 
Another set of Stations of similarly early date, or, perhaps, even earlier, would seem 
to have been erected in Gorlitz, and to have also begun with some sort of representa- 
tion of Pilate’s house. <A certain George Emmerich, who visited the Holy Land in 
1465, erected a model of the Holy Sepulchre on his return. Besides this, we are 
told that he attempted to reproduce the scenes around, building his chapel at the 
exact distance from the Church of St. Peter that Calvary was separated from Pilate’s 
house. A set of Stations seem to have been added, two of which, though the 
subjects can hardly be recognized, are still preserved. (See Lutsch, Dée 
Kunstdenkmiler des Reg. Bezirks Liegnitz, part iv. pp. 676, 677.) This achievement 
was commemorated in verse a century later by Barth. Andreade, ¢.g. : 
Quosque per anfractus Dominus salebrasque viarum 
Robora sustinuit bajulans alta crucis, 
Hos certo referet quem pingimus ordine tractus, 
Unum ut qui novit, norit utrumque locum. 


See C. G. Hoffmann, Scriptores Rerum Lusaticarum, vol. i. pt. 2. pp. 119, 120. 
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Wey’s last visit to the Holy Land, and when we also remember 
that in the next century there is strong evidence of a special 
cultus paid to this clearly-defined portion of the tour (feregran- 
atio, circulus or Umgang), it seems likely that Wey himself felt 
that the road along which our Saviour travelled to His death 
stood out in some conspicuous manner from the rest. ! 

Other pilgrims in the latter part of the fifteenth century use 
the name Séa/zones, though not seemingly with such an exclusive 
reference as this English traveller to the sites along the Holy 
Way. The matter deserves fuller investigation, although, on 
account of the very large number of those who have left accounts 
of their pilgrimages at this period, the undertaking would be 
a serious one. I may be content to notice here the prominence 
given to the word Stations in the pilgrims’ guide of Antonio de 
Aranda, a Spanish Franciscan, who wrote in 1530. The book 
is particularly important, because it does not, like so many of 
the others, record merely the fleeting and necessarily inaccurate 
impressions of a single hurried visit to the holy places, but the 
writer, who was Guardian of the important Franciscan Friary of 
Alcala, seems during a considerable period to have been the 
hcnoured guest of his brethren of Mount Sion, and to have had 
constant opportunities of obtaining information from those who 
lived on the spot.2, Of Aranda’s volume we shall have to speak 
further, but for the present it will be sufficient to notice that he 


' The first traveller who seems to attach importance to the exact distance from 
Pilate’s House to Calvary, and who professes to have carefully measured it, is 


Martinus Polonus, in 1422: ‘* Et est notandum quod a loco Calvarie usque ad idem 


pretorium sunt 450 passus, quos omni diligentia, qua potui, numeravi.” (Tobler, 
Descriptiones, p. 229.) Martin Ketzel, who had the Stations erected at Niirnberg, 
lost the measurements he made during his first pilgrimage, and actually undertook 
a second pilgrimage some few years later in order to take the measurements again. 
In spite of all the care supposed to have been used by Polonus and others, the 
most extraordinary diversity prevails in the measurements given, which, for fear of 
the Turks, could only be made in paces. Thus, while Polonus, in 1422, gives the 
distance from Pilate’s House to Calvary at 450 paces, it is set down by sundry different 
travellers, as Tobler ( 7ofographie, i. 236) points out, in 1479, at 1,050 paces; in 
1491, 1,000; in 1507, 1,067; in 1508, 500; in 1519, 846; in 1586, 750; in 1593, 
1,321 (this last measurement is that of Adrichomius); in 1611, 850. It is to be 
noted that by Aasses some travellers must have meant a double step, others a single 
stride, but, even so, the divergence is almost inexplicable. 

* Verdadera Informacion de la Tierra Santa, by Ant. de Aranda, Guardia de 
San Francisco de Alcala de Henares. The preface is dated 1530 from the Franciscan 
monastery of Mount Sion, but the first edition of the book, it is interesting to note, 
was printed in 1533, by Miguel de Eguya, the printer who harboured St. Ignatius at 
Alcala, and brother of the Diego de Eguya who became a Jesuit, and who was the 


Saint’s confessor down to the time of his death. I have only had access to the 


edition of Toledo, 1550. 
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uses the word es¢aciones frequently, and that it seems to be 
particularly applied to the sites on the way to Calvary, and not 
so commonly to be employed of the sites, even though richly 
Indulgenced, in the pilgrimages outside Jerusalem. Thus 
chapter xiv. bears the following heading, conspicuous among 


the few such headings in which the word estactones is 


introduced : 

Cap. XIV. De las estaciones que ay de la casa de cayphas hasta el 
calvario segun el camino que christo Ilevo. Fol. xxxii. 

in the which chapter and referring more particularly to the 

portion between Pilate’s House and Calvary we meet the further 

statement “in this road there are three stations.” The first 

station so specified is the mecting-place of our Blessed Lady 


and her Son. 


VI.—DIVERSITY OF THE STATIONS IN NUMBER AND SUBJECT. 

Whether we look to the sites which, according to the 
testimony of travellers, were held in honour in Jerusalem itself, 
or whether we look to the imitation pilgrimages which were 
carved in stone or set down in books for the devotion of the 
faithful at home, we must recognize that there was a complete 
want of any sort of uniformity in the enumeration of the 
Stations. As so much has just been said of William Wey’s 
pilgrimage, we may conveniently take the first two verses of his 
Memoria Technica, which by a coincidence happen to com- 
memorate just fourteen sites. They run as follows: In Wey’s 
own manuscript and in the reproduction of it for the Roxburghe 
Club, the words of which the verses are made up are written in 
a very large hand, while the explanations of each, here given in 
footnotes, are added in minute writing over the word to which 
they have reference. The crosses, which in the MS. have been 
written in red ink, indicate the places where Indulgences may be 


gained.! 


1 Wey also copied into his book another account of the Holy Places at Jerusalem, 


in English verse. This is seemingly of older date than his own, and no mention is 


made of Veronica. But we read, e.g. : 
Ther Jhesu mett with his Modyr Marie 
Ther sorowyd together both he and she ; 
And ther the wymmen of Jerusalem 
Wept on Chryst when that he cam, 
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LOCA SANCTA IN STACIONIBUS JERUSALEM. 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Lap strat di trivium flent sudar sincopizavit 
8 9 10 II 12 13 14 
Por >} pis > lap > que schola + domus»>} Her Symonis Pharisey. 
Lapis cum crucibus super quem Christus cecidit cum cruce. 
Strata per quam Christus transivit ad suam passionem. 
Domus d@7zvitis negantis micas dari Lazaro, 
Ubi Christus cecidit cum cruce. 
Locus ubi mulieres #edant propter Christum. 
Locus ubi vidua sive Veronica posuit sadavium super faciem Christi. 
Locus ubi beatissima Maria sincopizavit. 
Porta per quam Christus transibat ad passionem. 
Piscina in qua egroti sanabantur tempore Christi. 
Lapides super quos stetit Christus quando judicatus erat ad mortem. 
Locus ubi beata Maria transivit ad sco/as. 
Domus Pilati. 
Domus Herodis. 
14 Domus Simonis Pharisey. 


Those of my readers who do not understand the Latin ex- 
planations may be referred back to the passage already 
translated from Wey. The places there mentioned are the same 
as those cited here, except that two others, viz., the house of 
Herod and the house of Simon the Pharisee are here added. 
It should be cbserved, too, that the memorial verses continue 
without any break or division to indicate nearly thirty sites, some 
within Jerusalem, some outside the walls. In all, the holy places 
about Jerusalem number in his reckoning more than a hundred. 
It will be seen that the fourteen Stations on this list by no 
means correspond to those with: which we are familiar. If we 
count the first mentioned by Wey (Lapis cum crucibus) as the 
equivalent of the scene of His third fall, we have only four others 
which can be properly identified with ours. These are ¢rivium, 
the place where Simon of Cyrene was made to assist our Lord ; 
fiebant, the weeping women; swdar, the incident of Veronica ; 
and sincopizavit, the meeting with Mary. Strat, the paved way 
leading to the hill of Calvary ; dz, the house of the rich glutton 
of the parable ; for, the judicial gate of the old city ; fzs, the 
probatic pool; /af, the two stones in the Ecce Homo arch; 
schola, our Lady’s school ; and the houses of Pilate, Herod, and 
Simon the Pharisee, expressed by the words dom Her Symonis 
Pharisey, are only remotely related to the Way of the Cross as 
we know it. For purposes of comparison it may be interesting 
to quote the narrative of another English pilgrim, who made the 
same round of Stations about fifty years later, in 1506, and who 
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has left an account in the vernacular. He also, like Wey, 
travelled eastwards from Calvary, but the pilgrimage which in 
Wey’s time was performed in one day, seems in 1506 to have 
been spread over several. The site which Wey mentions first 
as /apis cum cructbus is included by Sir Richard Guylforde in the 
series of “stations” at the Holy Sepulchre, being referred to in 
the following words : 


And withoute, forthe before the entre into this Temple (of the Holy 
Sepulchre), X paces in distaunce, is put a stone in memorye and token 
that our Savyour Criste, berynge His Crosse, for very feblenesse, fell 
there to the grounde undernethe the crosse. 


Then under the heading, “ Pylgrymages Within Iherusalem,” 
Guylforde continues: 


And so this day aforesayde we vysyted all ye longe wey by the 
whiche our Savyour Criste was led frome the hous of Pylate unto the 
place of his crucyfyinge. 

And firste, as our way laye, we come to the house of Veronica, 
whiche is from Pylate’s house 550 paces, where as our blessyd Savyour 
impressyd ye ymage of his face in her wympell whiche is at Rome, and 
is there called the varnacle. 

And from thens we went to the house of Diues Epulonis, qui 
sepultus est in inferno, etc. 

And from thens we went to a place called Bivium, that is as moche 
to say, as a crosse strete, or a crosse wey, where ye women of Jheru- 
salem stode and sorowfully wepte whan oure Savyour was led to his 
deth, to whom he sayde, “ Wepe ye not vpon me, ye daughters of 
Jherusalem, but wepe ye vpon yourself and vpon your children,” etc. 

Item nexte is the place where ye Jewes constreyned Symeon Cirenen, 
comynge from the towne, to take the crosse after our Sauyour, etc. 

The next place yt we come to is wher our blessyd Lady stode 
when she met with her dere sone berynge his crosse, where, for ouer 
moche sorowe and dolour of herte, she sodenly fell into a sowne and 
forgetfulness of her mynde ; and this place is called Scta Maria de 
Spasmo. Saynt Elyn buylded a churche there, but it is downe, and ye 
Sarrasyns haue often attempted to buylde there, but their edefying wold 
not stande in no wyse. 

Then, as we passyd by ye strete, there standeth an arche ouer ye way, 
vpon ye whiche stoude ii. large whyte stones ; vpon the one of them our 
Savyor stode whan he was juged to deth, and vpon ye other stode 
Pylate whan he yaue sentence yt he shuld be crucyfyed. 

From thens we went vnto ye hous of Pylate, in ye whiche our 
Savyoure was scorged, betyn, crowned with thorne, and put to all 
iniuryes yt myght be deuysed and fynally condempned to deth ; there 
is also clene remyssyon. 
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{And there is also the way that gothe to the Temple, by the whiche, 
when the Jewes came from the Temple, they cryed, “‘ Crucifige,” ete. 

From thens we went vnto the hous of Herode, that is on the lefte 
hand of Pylates hous, and standeth hygher vpon the fronte of the hyll, 
into the whiche hous our Savyour was presented vnto Herode by Pylates 
sendynge, accusyd by ye Jewes; neverthelesse, the sayde Herode 
clothed hym in a whyte garment, and sent hym agen to Pylate, et facti 
sunt amici Herodes et Pilatus in illo die, etc., and thyse 11. houses of 
Pylate and Herode be yet now mvch what the fayrest houses in Jheru- 
salem, and specyally the house of Herode. 

Therby is an other fayre hous yt was sometime a fayre churche of 
Saynt Anne, but now ye Sarrasyns have made thereof a muskey (mosque), 
that is to say, theyr temple, and that is the selfe place yt was Saynt 
Anne’s house, and there she died; and in a vaught vnderneath is the 
very selfe place where our blessyd Lady was borne; and there is 
plenarye remyssyon. The Sarrasyns wyll suffre no man to come into 
this place, but pryuely or for brybes, bycause it is theyr muskey. 

Nota that relyques of the stones of the place there our Lady was 
borne is remedy and consolacion to women that travayll of childe, ete. 

Item, a lytell therby is Probatica Piscina, where our Sauyour healyd 
many men that were seke, as the Gospell sheweth, etc. 

From thens we went to the hous where the synnes of Mary 
Magdalene were foryeuen.! 

However, despite a good deal of variation in the selection, 
arrangement, number, and distances of the Stations, it is clear 
that at Jerusalem in the early part of the sixteenth century the 
traversing of the route of our Saviour from Pilate’s house to 
Calvary had come to be regarded as a special exercise of 
devotion which was in some sense complete in itself. Aranda, 
who, by the by, sets down the distance at 1862 /assos,? tells us 
that this is the Holy Way, par excellence (Esta es la via santa 
particularmente anst Uamada de los Cristianos), and he remarks 
further, “ Also it is to be observed that this road from Pilate's 
house to Calvary is that which we friars (osotros los frayles) are 
wont to follow when for our devotion, and out of reverence for 
our Saviour, we set out to traverse the very road which, as we 
believe, His most compassionate Majesty Himself trod.” 

The only satisfactory way of bringing home to the reader 
the wide divergence between the Stations in Jerusalem itself, 
as known to travellers between 1350 and 1650, and those of our 

1 The Pylgrymage of Sir Richard Guylforde to the Holy Land, A.D. 1506, 
pp. 28—30. 

2 He evidently means to be particularly accurate, for he remarks that the said 


paces are ‘* those which we friars commonly use when we are stepping out freely ” 
(gue comunmente hazemos los frayles quando caminamos a passo largo). 
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modern Way of the Cross, would be to draw up an elaborate 
table recording the dates of the principal narratives and all the 
sites mentioned in them. This can hardly be attempted here 
save on a very small scale, which does not in any way make 
apparent to the eye the complete absence of any record regarding 
the first two falls, the reception of the Cross, or the stripping of 


a ae 


the garments. On the other hand, if we accept the mention 
of the Ecce Homo arch (22., the two stones, as Wey calls them) 
as the equivalent of the condemning to death, and the stone 
marked with crosses before the Holy Sepulchre as the site of 
the third fall, it may be said that these two Stations, the first and 
the ninth, appear in the narrative of almost every traveller. 
This disposes of six Stations, and the four last—the nailing to 
the Cross, the Crucifixion, the taking down, and the entomb- 
ment of our Saviour, call for no comment. We are left, 
therefore, with only four variable Stations, which may be thus 
indicated : the meeting with our Blessed Lady by M, that with 
Simon of Cyrene by 5S, that with the women of Jerusalem by 
W, and that with Veronica by V. With regard to these, the 
data of our selection of travellers may be tabulated as follows : 


1320 ~©Pipinus vnc luke asics A SSSR eee eg we 
s3$4* Gueci.:.. oc. «. <= Meph.. Mee. S 
1391 Swinburn and Brigg... M ... S 
r3o9s Ogier dAnglure... «.. Mtr)... Méz).. W .s 
; , W 
1419 Nomparde Caumont... M a 
W 
1422 Johannes Polonus ... M S 
ace Lechner 2. .:. 0. ME «. Weako: Wx. See | 
BAGS “WEP. kes. aoe, *ds hes, OM * ee S 
$480 Paei kc acs ake ce DP ae A 2S V 
1483  Breidenbach a: ere eee | V 
1491 Dietrich von Schachten* M by V 
46 Vast ce. ee ee OE a OW a 8 
pooh Gale ai ccc Bg Be ce, ME oc FB 
1530 Aranda eee ee ae ee em ea 
Rgeo. Analande.cc. csco wee TA aes TE cue WE ee 
; Ss s 
626 Quaresmio.:. -<:. i. ME sc Wo \ 
(cic Tonle aw ss ce BO Se a 


1 Where two M’s or two V’s are given there are two mentions of Mary or Veronica, 
as the case may be. 

* Dietrich expressly states that Christ spoke to the Holy Women in the very act of 
being relieved of His Cross by Simon of Cyrene. Aranda suggests the same. 
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It will be remarked that no mention of Veronica occurs 
before the account of Lochner in 1435. In his narrative, her 
name appears twice, though that marked V(1) is but a casual 
allusion. In all the later descriptions, without a single ex- 
ception, the meeting with Veronica comes nearest to Calvary. 
Moreover, the meetings with Simon of Cyrene and with the 
Holy Women are uniformly regarded as taking place close 
together. It is noteworthy, then, how completely our present 
arrangement of Stations, which separates the Holy Women and 
Simon of Cyrene by Veronica, and by the second fall, contra- 
dicts all local tradition. If we had but this evidence alone, we 
should be forced to the conclusion at which the learned 
Dominican, Father Zanccchia, arrives from quite another serics 
of considerations : 

From all that we have said and proved in this chapter, it follows 
that the location of the eight first Stations of the Way of the Cross 
is altogether wrong (es/ complélement fJausse), because it proceeds on 
the erroneous assumption that the Pretorium of Pilate was part of the 


fortress of Antonia.! 


Turning now to the imitations of the Vza Crucis, which, 
beginning with the close of the fifteenth century, have gradually 
become more and more common in the West, we may note that 
the earliest examples of which we possess any detailed know- 
ledge exhibit the same diversity in the selection of subjects 
which we have just been considering. First in order? come the 
already mentioned Stations carved by Adam Krafft in 
Nuremberg at the instance of Martin Ketzel. These Stations 
were probably completed before 1490, and are still to be seen, 
though they have undergone several restorations, and some of 
them which were more exposed to the weather have of late years 
been removed to the museum. They are seven, or more 
accurately eight, in number, and have inscriptions carved under 
them, naming the subject of the group, and giving the distance 
from Pilate’s house. Thus the inscription under the first Station 
runs: “Here Jesus meets His dear and Blessed Mother, who 
swooned away for anguish of heart. Two hundred paces from 

1 Zanecchia, a Palestine d’Aujourdhui, vol. i. p. 359. 1899. 

* Mgr. von Keppler quotes Wadding’s Anxaées for the statement that Philip of. 
Aquila in 1456 erected a set of Stations in the Franciscan friary to which he belonged. 
I can find no justification for this assertion in Wadding or in the Acta Sanctorum. 
Wadding states only that B. Philip built little oratories, but no mention is made of 


the Passion, or the Way of the Cross. 
* Daun, ddam Krafft und die Kunstler seiner Zeit, 1897, p. 65. 
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Pilate’s house.”! The other six subjects, with their distances, 
may be more summarily named. The second is Simon of 
Cyrene, 295 paces; the third, the women of Jerusalem, 
380 paces ;? the fourth, Veronica, 500 paces; the fifth, Jesus 
sinking under the Cross and belaboured by the Jews, 780 paces ; 
the sixth, Jesus prostrate under the Cross, 1,000 paces ; the last, 
Jesus laid in the arms of His Blessed Mother. The distances 


are in each case supposed to be measured from Pilate’s house, 
but no figures are given in the last case. It seems certain that 
this and similar arrangements of seven Stations, resembling but 
not necessarily identical with Krafft’s, were popularly known as 
“the seven falls,’* for in all of them our Saviour, if not actually 
prostrate, was conceived as cither sinking under His burden, or 
staggering again to His feet. The Stations supposed to be 
imitated from Krafft at St. Getreu, in Bamberg, dating from 
1507, were also seven in number, and Tilmann Riemenschneider 
seems to have carried out other sets of similar character.” We 
may very probably regard an early set of Stations erected by 
one Peter Sterckx (or Peter Potens) at Louvain, after his return 
from Jerusalem about 1505, as another example of the Seven 
Falls. There are said to be eight subjects, but it does not seem 
very clear whether there were eight different halting-places. 
They ended in a chapel, known as the Capelle van Calvarien, 
and they began with the House of Pilate, which stood at the 
corner of St. James’s Churchyard. Peter Calentyn, whose 
devotional work on the Stations will shortly be mentioned, 
wrote a separate tract on the Cruysganck of Louvain, in which 
he assigns the exact locality where each sculpture had been 
erected. After the House of Pilate, which no doubt represented 
our modern Station, “Jesus is condemned to death,” there 
follows (ii.) the first fall, (iii.) Simon of Cyrene (this stood near 

1 ** Hir begegnet Jesus seiner wirdigen liben Muter, die vor grossem herzenleit 
anmechtig ward; IIc. srytt von Pilatus haus.” 

* How utterly untrustworthy are all these data, may be seen from the fact that by 
several of the earlier fifteenth century pilgrims the meeting with Simon of Cyrene 
and the women of Jerusalem is represented as taking place at the same crossing of 
the ways. 

3 Although another carving, now very much mutilated, represents the Crucifixion, 
it would almost seem that this and the last are intended to form but one Station. 

4 ** Ano 1508 hat er (Adam Krafft) vor dem Thiergirtnerthor in Stein gehauen und 
aufgerichtet die Szebenfal/ Christi, welche man gemeiniglich nent bei den 7 kreutzen 
bis hinaus ad montem Calvariez, zu dem Capellein bey S. Johannes, zu dem Heiligen 
Grab genandt, dasselbig grosse Creuz, mit samt der zween Schager.” (J. Neudorffer, 
apud Daun, ddam Krafft, p. 140.) 

° Bishop von Keppler, Aveuzwey, p. 33 3 Weber, Riemenschneider, p. 24. 
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the house of the Irish Dominicans), (iv.) Veronica, (v.) the 
second fall, (vi.) the women of Jerusalem, (vii.) the third fall, 
(viii.) the stripping of the garments.' It will be noticed that 
these Stations correspond with those of Adam Krafft neither in 
subject nor in order, but in spite of this there was great 
pretence of accurate measurement. From the Louvain Pe/atus 
huys to the Capelle van Calvarien were counted 662 double paces 
or 1,324 single steps. Each step, Calentyn is careful to note, 
measured 23 ft., and each pace consequently 5 ft. These 
Stations long continued to excite the devotion of the faithful. 
A writer who gave a description of them in 1666 tells us: “ Ox 
y va en pélerinage fort dévotement principalement en la semaine 
sainte.” 

The little work of Peter Calentyn on the Stations of Louvain 
seems to be much more rarely met with than his translation of 
the devotional work of Jan Pascha.* I have not been able to 
meet with a copy of the former, and I know it only from the 
extracts given by Van Even. 

Another set of Stations which have given rise to a whole 
literature of their own, mostly consisting of volumes absolutely 
inaccessible outside of France, are those connected with the 
famous Calvary of Romans, in Dauphiné.? If we were to 
attempt any account of the Calvaries which existed in. Brittany, 
Southern France, Italy, Germany, and even in England, it would 
be impossible to keep this article within reasonable limits.t But 
in the story of the foundation of the Calvary of Romans, we 
hear, incidentally, of two other sets of seven Stations. One 
Romanet Boffin, a merchant of Romans, having had occasion 
for matters of business to travel to Fribourg, in 1515, was greatly 


1 T shall have occasion v in the sequel that this set of stations at Louvain 
have exercised a preponderating influence upon the selection and arrangement of the 
fourteen now universally a.lopted in our churches. 

2 Een devote maniere om gheestelych pelgrinagie te trecken tot den heyligen lande. 
Louvain, 1563. Three editions of this—two in Flemish and one in French—are in 
the British Museum. The Museum does not, however, possess a copy of the first 
edition. There was a second edition of the French translation, which Rohricht, in 
his Azb/iotheca, seems to have mistaken for an original work. 

3 A full bibliography is given by U. Chevalier, Bulletin d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique 
des dioceses de Valence, etc., vol. iv. p. 68. 

4 The famous Sacro Monte of Varallo was first instituted by Blessed Bernardino 
Caimi, Guardian of the Franciscan Observants in 1491. He had twice resided in the 
Holy Land, and had been ‘‘custode” of the Holy Places in 1477 and 1487. See 
Miscellanea di Storia Franciscana, i. (1886), p. 61, and Galloni, Uomini e Fatti 
Celebrit in Valle Sessia, p. 84. Cf. also Motta, 7 écato Bernardino Caimi (1891) 
p. 18. 
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impressed by certain memorials of the Passion of our Saviour 
which had been erected in that city. These consisted of a 
Calvary, with seven “pillars,” which a Knight of Rhodes, 
Peter of Anglisberg, who had been made commander of the 
commandery of St. John Baptist, of Fribourg, forthwith set up 
as an exact reproduction of seven other pillars existing in the 
Isle of Rhodes, which commemorated in their turn the holy 
places of Jerusalem. Romanet Boffin was so edified that he 
asked the permission of the magistrates of Fribourg to erect a 
similar set of Stations in his native city, and was presented with 
a document, still extant, which attests that he had accurately 
measured the distances.! 

Boffin had previously sought and obtained the approval of 
the magistrates of his native town, who gave him leave to 
appropriate the sites which were necessary for his purpose.? His 
plans seem to have developed, and to have grown more 
ambitious, as he found that the scheme gained in popularity. 
He accordingly obtained a Bull from Leo X., giving him 
permission to visit the Holy Land, and there is also extant an 
Indulgence granted to this Calvary a few years later. 

The story is rather obscure, but the Calvary at Romans 
seems to have consisted of a multitude of Stations which varied 
greatly in number at different epochs. Two friars of Jerusalem 
told Boffin that there ought to be thirty-one in all. In certain 
books of piety published about the Romans Calvary, as early as 
1515, twenty-five are named. In the Voyage et Oraisons du 
Mont Calvaire de Romans, printed by Thielman Kerver, in 1556, 
the number is nineteen. In the Directotre du Voyage of Friar 
Archange de Clermont, in 1638, there are as many as thirty- 
seven. 

Although it is extremely interesting to hear of these seven 
Stations at Rhodes, from which the Stations of Fribourg were 
copied, it would be rash to infer that all such sets of seven, 


1 Société Departmentale ad’ Archéologie, etc., de la Drome, Bulletin, vol. xv. p. 228. 

2 “Ler Octobre, 1516, a esté exposé par honneste homme Romanet Richard (he 
is described elsewhere as Boffin, dit Richard), marchand de ceste ville qu’il a faiet 
faire sept piliers de pierre qui sont demonstratifs des saincts Lieux de Jérusalem, 
les quels il voudroit mettre et asseoir en certaines places et lieux de ceste ville, comme 
il a été compassé par le prestre de monsieur de Sainct-Pal et autres religieux de 
Jérusalem : ce qu’il n’oseroit faire sans le bon vouloir et consentement de mes dicts 
seigneurs les consuls et de la ville. A la quelle chose sont accordés les dicts 
messieurs les consuls et l’assemblée et que iceluy Romanet puisse prendre les lieux a 
luy nécessaires sans contradiction quelconque.” (Extract from the Consular Registers 
of Romans, Bulletin de la Société d’ Archéologie de la Drome, vol. xv. p. 229.) 
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like Krafft’s, represented the Seven Falls! We may find, in 
Sanderus,? a mention of the cemetery of the Franciscans at 
Antwerp, which had seven sculptures, depicting the seven 
dolours of our Blessed Lady. So great, he says, is the devotion 
of the populace to these Stations that people are to be found 
making them at all hours of the day. Especially on Fridays, 
after Compline, the friars all go two and two to the altar of Our 
Lady of Sorrows, and there two cantors entone aloud the 
Stabat Mater, to which the community respond very beautifully 
in harmony. Then they all go out to the Stations, a great crowd 
of people following behind. The whole assembly kneels down 
before each Station in turn, and three Our Fathers and Hail 
Marys are said by each person in silence. At the end is sung 
the antiphon, Sancta Maria, &c.,by way of conclusion. This is 
not, says Sanderus, a modern devotion. It was famous in this 
place as far back as the year 1520, when Leo X. granted an 


7 


Indulgence of 100 days for each station. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


' There can be little doubt that these seven pillars really corresponded to the 
Stations we have been describing. Speaking of the house of Pilate at Romans, 
Chevalier says: ‘‘C’est la premiére station qu’ érigea Romanet Boffin, suivant le 
dessein qwil avait d’abord concu de faire sept piliers, dont le premier était placé 
dans le cimétiére de Saint Barnard. Sur ce pilier on voyait un Zcce Homo.” Further 
he remarks of the Station representing the Third Fall, now the Twenty-first in the 
series of Romans, ‘‘C’est la derniére station avant d’arriver au Calvaire ... Ellea 
remplacé le sixi¢me pilier du voyage primitif.” (Badletin a’ Histoire Eccl’siastique, 
vol. iii. pp. 226—2209. ) 


* Sanderus, Chorographia Brabantica, vol. ii. Antwerp, FF. Min. pp. 7, 8. 
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Studies on the History of Queen Mary Stuart. 


THE MISSION OF FATHER NICHOLAS DE GOUDA. 


IN the year 1562, immediately after Queen Mary’s return to 
Scotland, Father Nicholas De Gouda was sent to her from 
Pope Pius IV. He afterwards drew up some _ interesting 
reports of his mission, which were published in their original 
form, with a few abbreviations, in the Sfimmen aus Maria- 
Laach, while Father Forbes Leith has given us an English 
translation of the longest of these reports in his valuable and 
interesting collection of Narratives of Scottish Catholics It is 
not the object of the present paper to tell anew all the details 
of Father De Gouda’s story, which I hope are not unknown to 
my readers. Its object is rather to show how his mission was 
connected with Queen Mary’s fortunes, and with the great move- 
ment of the Counter-reformation of which it forms a short 
episode. 

The fate of Catholicism west of the Rhine was then swaying 
in the balance, and the turn of the balance would be decided 
by the conduct of the girl-Queen who was rather the prisoner 
than the ruler of Scotland. This very general statement may 
be twisted into various erroneous senses, against all of which it 
cannot be defended here. It is, for instance, true that Catho- 
licism was far too deeply rooted in the mind of Western Europe 
by the tradition of centuries for it to have been suddenly 
destroyed by any calamity however great. It is also true that 
there were many other supports of first-rate importance for the 
stability of religion, besides the faith and fortunes of the Scottish 
Queen. This notwithstanding, it remains an historical fact that 
the fortunes of Protestantism in Holland and in America, in 


' Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 1880, xix. pp. 84—107. W. Forbes Leith, 
Narratives of Scottish Catholics, 1885, pp. 63—79. These documents, together with 
the still unpublished letters of Commendone, alluded to below, and the MS. letters 
from Jesuit Archives, will be edited entire from the originals in a forthcoming publica- 


tion of the Scottish History Society. 
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France, in the British Isles, and in the British Empire, that 
is to say, over an enormous portion of the globe, have been 
determined chiefly by the action of England, and it is also an 
historical fact that the fortunes of English Catholicism at that 
period of its struggle with English Protestantism depended more 
on Mary Stuart than on any other person. If she could have 
maintained both her power and her religion, there was every 
probability that the policy of toleration for both religions, which 
she initiated with such success, would eventually have triumphed 
over the militant Protestantism to which it was opposed. It 
was even possible that the ancient religion of these islands 
should have regained much of its old ascendency. This then 
is the inner significance of the drama then working itself out 
in Scotland. The future fate of great peoples, and even of 
generations still unborn, was being half-unconsciously moulded 
by a girl. Their religion and its vast interests are to be in 
creat measure settled by her prudence in government and her 
stedfastness in religion. 

If we find it, on the one hand, somewhat difficult to realize 
that the consequences of Mary’s conduct were to be so far- 
reaching, on the other we may also find it hard to remember 
that she was not at that time so exceptional as we might be apt 
to imagine. All that has made her celebrated happened after 
this date, and though she gave signs in youth that she might 
become a remarkable person, yet these were but intimations, 
not proofs. She was joyous, beautiful, clever, and strong, 
without any of these qualities eclipsing the others. Her 
greatest fault was an exaggerated conception of the power 
of the crown, a defect she had acquired by education at the 
Court of France. Of her future courage in danger, of her 
vigorous passions, of her firm resolution, no indication of 


c 
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importance had as yet been shown. Above all is it necessary 
for us, if we would estimate accurately Mary’s position, to shut 
out from our consideration the knowledge we now possess that 
she would persevere in her faith, and to fix our attention on 
the instability of religious belief that characterized the age. 
Where so many kings and kingdoms, so many persons of 
learning and authority, so many men whose constancy was 
supposed to have been tested in the monastery and in the 
episcopate, were found to change again and again with such 
alarming facility, what might not be feared in an untried girl 
exposed to such dangers as she was. It cannot surprise us 
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to find that contemporaries who were attentive to the issues 
at stake, were watching with eager expectation to see which 
religious party she would incline to as time went on, and that 
both parties hoped to secure her for themselves. Randolph 
assured Cecil not long after Mary’s return to Scotland that 
“she knoweth the necessity of my Sovereign’s [Elizabeth’s] 
friendship to be greater than a priest babbling at an altar; 
she is not so affectioned to her Mass that she will leave a 
kingdom for it.’ The Lord James professed to hope that she 
would “ allow the doctrine of the Evangel and heartily embrace 
the same.” Knox was of two minds, “would have been glad 
to be deceived” in his dread of her constancy, but “ feared he 
would not.”! Catholic letter-writers of the time, it is true, give 
expression to contrary hopes. We notice, however, even in 
them an unmistakable tone of relief, almost of surprise, when 
they record that she really did remain firm after her return 
home. 

No one certainly ought to have been more occupied with 
feelings of fear and expectation about Mary than the Pope who 
ruled the Church, whose interests were so identified with her. 
In fact, Pope Pius IV.,a kindly and diplomatic man, not only 
appreciated her position, but was earnest in his endeavours to 
meet the dangers to which her isolation exposed her. Not that 
this was anything singular for Pius IV. His endeavours to 
enter into friendly communications with Queen Elizabeth, 
first through the Abbate Parsaglia, then through Girolamo 
Martinengo, and afterwards through the Cardinal of Ferrara and 
others, were carried out with far more persistence and elaborate- 
ness than his attempts to communicate with Mary. She was, 
in fact, at the moment not really so important to him as her 
cousin of England. Pius had also sent a special envoy, Gian 
Francesco Commendone, afterwards Cardinal, to invite the 
Reforming as well as the Catholic Princes of Germany to 
the Council of Trent. It was probably in the course of these 
negotiations that the Pope’s idea of communicating with Mary 


” 


took final shape in his mind. 

Commendone’s despatches are of great value for the history 
of the Council of Trent, but have no special importance for 
our present theme until towards the end of the first year of 
his nunciature, when he sent (September 5, 1561) to Rome 


1 Joseph Stevenson, Selections . . . tllustrating the reign of Queen Mary (Maitland 
Club, 1837), p. 107. R.O. Foreign Cal. 1561, 2. 588. Knox (Edit. Laing), vi. 131. 
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an interesting appreciation of Mary’s importance to Catho- 
licism in Europe. Frightened by a rumour that the King 
of Denmark was seeking her hand in marriage, he urges 
on the Pope the importance of arranging a Catholic match 
for her. If she marries the Dane, the ascendency of 
Protestantism will be confirmed. If she weds a Catholic, 
there may be a revolution in favour of Catholicism in 
Ireland, in Scotland, and possibly also in England, or at least, 
Elizabeth’s propaganda in favour of the new religion on the 
Continent will be checked. From this time onwards, 
Commendone never failed to forward any news about Mary 
that he could gather during his stay in Flanders. Whether 


g 
these despatches actually suggested to the Pope a mission to 
Scotland does not appear. We cannot doubt, however, that 
they contributed to the decision which the Pope arrived at in 
December, 1561, that an envoy should be sent to her. 

As it was impossible to send a prelate of rank, Pius IV. 
resolved to select instead a priest of learning and reputation. 

Ecclesiastical “handy men” for such purposes were thought 
in those days to be most readily found among the new and 
rising Society of Jesus. His Holiness therefore summoned the 
Vicar General of the Society, Alfonso Salmeron (Father Laynez, 
the General, had been sent to the Conference at Poissy, whence 
he passed to Trent, without returning to Rome), and required him 
to provide an envoy for the purpose. The Father Vicar made 
the usual excuses, that they were really very short-handed, and 
that their able men were already over-occupied. But the 
Pope would take no denial, and on reflection, Father Salmeron 
remembered that he had the very man for the purpose then 
awaiting orders in Holland. This was Father Nicholas Floris, 
generally called, according to the fashion of those times, after 
his native town Gouda; and hence known as Nicholas Goudanus, 
which is variously translated as Goudan, Goudain, or De Gouda. 
He had made a rather brilliant start in his life as a Jesuit, 
having done good service at the Conference of Worms in 1557 ; 
but after that his health unfortunately began to fail, he had had 
to give up regular work, and had at the moment just recovered 
from one of his frequently recurring attacks of sickness. Briefs 
were issued on December 3, 1561, directing him to proceed to 
Scotland, and these were sent to him on the 16th by Father 
Salmeron, in a letter enclosed to the Jesuit Provincial and 


future General, Father Everard Mercurian, from which the above 
, 
particulars are taken. 
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Meantime, Commendone’s letters were reporting more and 
more promising things of Mary, and on the Ist of January, he 
reported a long interview he had had with the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, Mary’s uncle, in which he learned all the most 
authentic news that had yet been received about her since her 
departure from France, together with the plans, the hopes and 
the fears, which her family entertained for her future. Con- 
tinuing his journey, Commendone met Father Mercurian at 
Ehrenbreitstein, on January 21, (562, just after the receipt of 
the briefs and letters for De Gouda’s mission. Commendone 
was delighted with the news, and gave Mercurian various pieces 
of information and advice for the better performance of the 
mission. To Rome he wrote in a similar strain, but added 
the suggestion that a second order should be at once sent to 
Mercurian to accompany De Gouda on his journey. His 
reasons were complimentary to both parties. De Gouda is so 
very wrapt up in his prayers (¢ persona tutto spirituale), that 
although he will faithfully discharge all that obedience lays 
upon him, he will not have eyes for many things in Scotland 
which the Pope would expect to be informed about. Mercurian, 
however, as more active and exercised in posts of authority, 
will take broader views, and his reports will not fail to 
contain all the information desired. 

Commendone’s advice was not acted upon in Rome at that 
time, indeed its first result seems to have been very different 
from what he had intended, for it appears to have drawn down 
a smart scolding on good Father Mercurian. Tow it all came 
about cannot now be followed in detail, as some links in the 
correspondence are missing. But we are surely right in believ- 
ing that Commendone, while he wrote to Rome to urge them to 
send Mercurian in De Gouda’s company, would simultaneously 
have advised Mercurian not to let De Gouda start until he 
heard again from head-quarters. Mercurian did keep De Gouda 
back, but his letter (now lost) explaining the reason why De 
Gouda delayed, did not, by a mishap frequent in those days, 
arrive in Rome till May. Salmeron, a great disciplinarian, was 
extremely put out at the delay in the execution of the Pope’s 
orders, and scolded Mercurian, not for having waited, but for 
not having multiplied letters to Rome to explain his reasons, 
The correspondence is interesting as showing the vigour with 
which the early Jesuits maintained discipline even among their 
higher officials, though in this case that vigour, as it seems to 
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us, was hardly requisite. Father Mercurian, however, took the 
reprimand without murmuring, devoted himself to the task of 
providing De Gouda with the necessary changes of dress, and of 
finding him suitable travelling companions. He selected a 
French priest for this purpose, as De Gouda did not talk that 
language, and for a guide he was so fortunate as to meet a 
young Scot, who was at that moment returning home to wind 
up his affairs, before leaving all to enter among the Jesuits. 
This was Edmund Hay, who was destined to play the leading 
part both in this mission and in all the subsequent work which 
the Jesuits did for Scotland, until the time of his death in 1591. 

On the 1oth of June our party put to sea, after some minor 
adventures, recorded by Father Adriani in a letter sent to Rome 
to notify their departure, a letter which did not arrive in time to 
stop the Pope’s further orders of June 3, sending Mercurian to 
Scotland in De Gouda’s place. Now that we have Commen- 
done’s letters, these orders are easily understood, but they have 
misled Philippson and other writers, who only had access toa 
small part of the correspondence on this subject, into thinking 
that Mercurian really went.! 

Father De Gouda landed at Leith on June 18, and his 
adventures soon began. The fourth General Assembly of the 
Kirk was just gathering, and as Mary and her courtiers made 
no great secret of the envoy’s arrival, there was soon so serious 
an outcry, that Edmund Hay thought it wise to withdraw 
De Gouda to the family house in Perthshire, near Errol, of 
which town his father was “ Baillie.” 

As the space available in this article is quite insufficient to 
contain a detailed account of all De Gouda’s experiences in 
Scotland, we must restrict what we have to say to a concise 
account of the way in which he fulfilled the two main tasks 
which were set him, to visit and console the Queen, and to 
invite her Bishops to the Council of Trent.? 

After waiting about six weeks at Errol, Mary sent him 
word that she would give him audience, and the Hays provided 


!M. Philippson, Regue de Marie Stuart (1891), ii. 40. This writer’s account 
of the Nuncio’s doings in Scotland is also faulty, as he knew of no other account of 
them except Randolph’s. 

2 De Gouda’s reports should be compared with Randolph’s despatches (Bain, 
Scottish Calendar, or Stevenson, R.O. Foreign Calendar) of June 26, July 5, and 
August I, as well as with Crichton’s Memoir (utilized by Sachino, H7st- Soc. Jest, 
ii. 245). The originals of all these will be included in the publication mentioned 


supra note I. 
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him with a mounted escort which conducted him safely into 


Edinburgh, where the Queen’s almoner admitted him, though 
unwillingly, into his house. Next day, which Father De Gouda 
remembered as the vigil of St. James (July 24), was a Friday, 
and in those early days of Calvinistic fervour, there was a 
custom, observed by the Protestant courtiers, of attending 
sermons on Wednesday and Friday as well as on Sunday. 
This was the moment Mary chose for the interview. De 
Gouda was secretly introduced, made the Queen a little speech, 
and read her the Pope’s letter. Mary said that, though 
she could follow Latin, she could not easily converse in that 
language, so Edmund Hay, and Father Rivat, De Gouda’'s 
French companion, who were waiting outside, were called in, 
and Hay became the interpreter, Mary talking to him in Scotch. 
There were three main topics of conversation, the answer to 
be made to the Pope’s Brief, the delivery of the other Briefs to 
the Bishops, and the means for preserving Catholicism in 
Scotland. Mary’s answer to the Brief turned chiefly on her 
weakness, which the Pope had not fully appreciated. As to 
the delivery of the Briefs, it would certainly be impossible for 
De Gouda to do so in person. Mary even refused to give him 
a safe-conduct, assuring him that his only security lay in 
keeping quiet within doors. Any official letter in his favour 
would bring him into danger of a violent death, which she 
would be able neither to avert nor to avenge. De Gouda, 
omitting the little exhortation on perseverance which he had 
prepared to address to her, had just begun to open the question 
of the means to be taken for the preservation of the Faith, 
and to urge the foundation of some Catholic College, when 
the time for the sermon to end approached, and Mary, saying 
that the time might come for the proposed measure, though 
it was not practicable just then, had to dismiss them rapidly. 
Father De Gouda was very favourably impressed with this 
interview. Mary’s goodness and defencelessness struck him 
deeply, and not without reason. The restrictions on her liberty 
were scarcely less rigid then than in her later imprisonments. 
Moreover, it was clear, clearer even than it was amid subsequent 
complications, that her fidelity to her religion was the only 
reason of her restraint. Mary renewed before De Gouda her 
oft-repeated resolution, rather to die than forsake her faith. 
We cannot wonder that De Gouda’s language about her 
was full of admiration, almost of enthusiasm. 
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The second command laid upon him was to visit the 
Catholic Bishops and invite them to the Council of Trent, and 
this part of his task he found more difficult and less satisfactory 
than the former. Although he reports that they were “for the 
greater part Catholics and men of good intentions,” yet he 
was disappointed with their lack of enterprise. Henry Sinclair, 
Bishop of Ross, for instance, lived in Edinburgh and was 
President of the Court of Session, a post of dignity, the holder 
of which might have been expected to give a Papal Nuncio some 
support. Yet Sinclair refused to see him even when Mary 
invited him to do so. Ie did not conceal his vexation at 
De Gouda being so rash as to send him a letter, and refused to 
acknowledge its receipt except by verbal excuses. The only 
bishop with whom he secured an interview was the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, and he only succeeded in doing this by disguising 
himself as’ a banker’s clerk, and visiting the prelate in his 
retirement on an island in a lake, and talking during dinner 
about money matters only. De Gouda was so impressed by 
these precautions that he says nothing of a short and touching 
opening of hearts that took place when the servants had 
retired. William Crichton, a relative of the Bishop and 
afterwards a Jesuit of some eminence, who at the time acted 
as De Gouda’s guide, felt this so much, that he says but 
little of the disguises by which security in holding the interview 
had been obtained. 

When we consider that results such as these were the best 
that De Gouda could expect to accomplish, we can understand 
that there was nothing left for him but to return home as 
well as he could. On the 3rd of September he succeeded, not 
without difficulty, in escaping from Scotland and in reaching 
Antwerp on the 13th. Edmund [lay crossed over soon after, 
bringing with him a band of young Catholics—Tyric, Aber- 
cromby, Murdoch, and others—who, after passing through a 
long Jesuit training, were eventually to return to Scotland and 
to labour there with much fruit for souls. This, however, was not 
to be for another score of years, and meanwhile, René Benoist, 
Mary’s chaplain, had left her in August, and Ninian Winzet, 
the last controversialist of the old school, came over with 
De Gouda’s party. Thus for the time the prospects of the 
unguarded flock of Scottish Catholics and of their defenceless 
Qucen looked dark indeed. 

But Mary’s defencelessness was not really her weakest point. 
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Time and the influence of tradition were in her favour, while the 


forces hostile to her, though strong, were less stable than hers. 

Violenta non durant. The frenzy of the first Reformers was 
already cooling, and the relaxation of their efforts would 
presumably be more rapid than the loss of strength on her side. 
Whilst she was hunting and dancing, taking no direct measures 
to ward off the fate which ever loomed before her, she was 
leaving time for the old loyalty to grow up again, for the old 
order of things to reassert its hold on the affections of a naturally 
conservative people. Mary's policy of toleration is a subject 
which needs separate treatment, one to which we may hope to 
return. Of its practical success it may suffice to say here that, 
whereas in the first two years of her reign in Scotland she had 
only with difficulty rescued the Primate and the Bishop of 
Aberdeen from prison for saying Mass at Laster, in the last 
two years of her reign 9,000 and 12,000 persons respectively 
made their Easter Communions in her chapel without exciting 
comment.! 

The greatest of Mary’s perils was really this, that she was 
ruled by men whose selfishness and hatred of her creed were 
such as to blind them to her higher interests. These men not 
only kept her in quasi-captivity ; they also imposed their ideas 
upon her to a degree that is not creditable to her. “ Her 
Ministers oppose her,” says De Gouda, “they endeavour to 
bring her over to their opinion, and persuade her of many things 
that are false.” And he concludes his last report with words that 
bring before us a striking case in which those higher interests 
were sacrificed in a manner that must disgrace all the parties 
concerned in it, Mary herself (we fear) not excepted. “As I was 
going to seal up my letter, Ninian Winzet came in to say that 
the Earl of Huntly and his second son had been killed by the 
Qucen’s bastard brother. It was the Earl from whom I was 
expecting a more courageous answer.” 

Huntly was the Catholic leader of Scotland, not indeed a 
leader of the highest type, but still the man to whom the 
Scottish Bishops, when the crash came, sent the national 
relics of Scotland for safe keeping? But Mary’s Ministers 
persuaded her that his power was a menace, and his intentions 
hostile, and she gave free and full support to the destruction of 
his power in the Battle of Corrichie, and to the legal proceedings 
1 See THE MONTH, June, 1898, p. 584. 

2 Jos, Robertson, /uventaires de la Royne Descosse (Ban. Club, 1863), p. xxv. 
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which followed it. We can feel no doubt of this when we 
read her letter, quoted by the Cardinal of Lorraine,! in which 
she mentions these events with unqualified satisfaction. How 
she was in the first instance deceived, and how she was after- 
wards undeceived does not seem to be clear. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that she was misled into co-operating in the ruia 
of those who were her best friends, and even if they had not 
been so, political prudence might have taught her to cherish 
Huntly and his adherents as potential Ministers of Scotland, 
against the time when the Anglo-Protestant party should fall. 
The result of her impolitic vigour was that, when the revulsion 
did come, when at last she shook herself free from the heavy 
yoke of her first Ministry, she turned wildly for help to men 
like Darnley and Lennox, and finally—for very inadequate 
reasons, even when we put the best face on the matter—threw 
in her lot with a creature like Bothwell. 

At the moment De Gouda wrote there were many develop- 
ments to come before the last sad scene was reached, but we 
rise from the perusal of his reports with mixed feelings of hope 
and fear. The chances are that an opportunity for restoring 
religion will present itself, but also that the leaders will not show 
themselves worthy of the occasion. 

J. H. POLLEN. 


1 “*Dieu-mercy la force luy demeura, ayant fait faire des vaincus telle punition 
qu’elle se rétrouve en son premier repos.”” Lelaboreur, J/‘motres de Castlenau (1731), 
ii. 208. This letter (though unfavourable, as I think, to Mary) effectually disposes of 
Buchanan’s stories (Aerum Scoticarum Historia, lib. xvii. § xxxii. Edit. 1725, p. 603), 
and these stories in turn may throw light on the medium through which Mary was 
deceived. The great Scottish humanist would not have invented them, they were 
part of the atmosphere of misrepresentation which prevailed at the Scotch Court, an 
atmosphere which will account for any delusion about Catholics in those who 
breathed it. 
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The Future Prospects of the Cape Colony. 


————>—_—_ 


THOSE of us who are interested in the welfare of South Africa 
and who is not ?—are waiting for the smoke of battle to clear 
away and leave the political atmosphere brighter and whole- 
somer than it was before the war broke out. 

What, then, are the prospects that South Africa will be able 
in the future not only to retain its present population of 
inhabitants permanently, but that it will afford reasonable 
security for the lasting retention of a much larger European 
population? This is the question I wish to consider, so far 
as my knowledge of the country enables me. I must, however, 
confine myself, at least in the main, to Cape Colony itself, the 
third largest political area in South Africa and the longest 
inhabited by Europeans.! 

The population-sustaining power in South Africa, as in 
other countries—given a sufficiently healthy climate—will 
depend upon its manufactures, its minerals, and the products of 
its soil, including the live-stock raised thereon. These elements 
of prosperity I have placed in the inverse order of their present 
importance, so that I may dismiss the other two subjects in as 
few words as possible, before proceeding to discuss at greater 
length what must for some time remain the most assured factor 
of South Africa’s prosperity. 

Up to the present time the manufactures and industries of 
Cape Colony have not attained any great importance or 
magnitude, the population being employed mainly in develop- 
ing its natural resources and in the production of the raw 
material for export abroad. According to returns furnished in 
1891, the number of people in Cape Colony employed in 
manufactures and the various industries (exclusive of mining) 





1 Rhodesia is the largest political division, having an area of 750,000 square miles, 
equal to that of France, Austria, Germany, and Italy put together. Next comes the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, containing about 386,000 square miles, much of which is 
desert. The Transvaal extends over about 120,000 square miles, which is about that 
of France. 
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fell somewhat short of 20,000, out of a total population of about 
1,500,000 Europeans and natives—the value of the articles turned 
out being estimated at a little more than five and a half millions 
sterling. Amongst these industries flour-mills played a prominent 
part; while bread and biscuit manufactures, the making of 
confectionery, jam, and preserves were important items. 
Brewing is also a principal industry, and the manufacture of 
Cape wagons and carts is of special importance, and is very 
extensively carried on. Railway workshops and depots, wool- 
washing, felt-mongering and tanning, the manufacture of tobacco, 
cigars and snuff, plumber’s work, tin smithery and iron 
founderies also afford occupation to a fairly large number of 
people ; while distilleries, saw-mills, brick and pottery works, 
soan and match-factories, printing, book-binding, engraving, and 
a single woollen mill almost exhaust the list. It should be 
noted, however, that the manufacture of furniture and cabinet- 
work from wood grown in the Colony seems to be on the 
increase and that the sea-fisheries off the coast form an industry 
which is capable of great and lucrative extension. This is 
not a large record, and it will require a very perceptible addition 
to the population, a vastly increased output of coal, or the 
production and application of electricity or some other motive 
power on a large scale, to give an impetus to manufactures in 
Cape Colony. 

With regard to the second category of the resources of 
Cape Colony, viz., mineral wealth, the restrictions I have 
imposed upon myself exclude from the scope of this article 
both the gold of the Witwatersrand mines and the gold-mines of 
Rhodesia; the last-named of which are leaving the stage of 
promise and are entering on that of production. Still, one 
word, in passing, upon the Johannesburg mines may not be out 
of place. I presume that for proportion of gold-ore; for con- 
centration of endless quantities of the precious metal in 
so relatively small an area; for facility of obtaining water and 
coal, to work the machinery at a reasonable price, the Rand 
mines are absolutely unparalleled in the history of gold-mining. 
The yearly output, which has already reached the gigantic sum 
of £12,000,000, is likely, under improved conditions and better 
regulations, to rise very soon to £20,000,000. The Kimberley 
Diamond Mines, now the exclusive property of the De Beer’s 
Company, constitute the most important mineral wealth of 
Cape Colony. The value of the average annual output is about 
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£5,000,000, which represents more than half the value of the 
whole of the Colonial exports. But it may be doubted, for 
reasons into which one cannot enter here, whether the Colony 
benefits to the fuil proportionate extent by this enormous annual 
output. 

The gold of the Transvaal and the diamonds of Kimberley 
have so overshadowed, in the public mind, all other productions, 
mineral or otherwise, in South Africa, that most people at home 
are probably not aware of the existence of other mineral wealth 
in the country. It is quite true that no full and thorough 
scientific exploration of the mineral wealth of the Cape Colony 
has so far taken place on a general scale; nor, considering the 
vast area of its extent and the remoteness from great centres 
of a large portion of this area, could we expect it. Still, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that no other minerals have 
been as yet discovered through the length and breadth of Cape 
Colony except the diamonds of Griqualand West. There are, 
for example, the extensive coal-fields at Indive in the 
Stormberg range, to the north-east of the Colony. This coal has 
only recently begun to be worked, and it is found to be of a 
fairly good quality, and is being mined by the Indive Coal 
Mining Company at a large profit. Coal also is to be found 
in large quantities in Natal, the Orange River Colony, the 
Transvaal and Rhodesia, and will probably turn out to be one 
of the most valuable factors in the prosperity of South Africa. 

In Namaqualand, to the south-east of Cape Colony, there 
are fairly rich and extensive copper-mines, from which the ore 
has been extracted and exported to other countries since the 
year 1852. It was from Port Nolloth to these mines at Ookiep,a 
distance of some ninety miles, that one of the first railways in 
Cape Colony, a narrow-gauge line of 2ft. 6in., was constructed in 
1869. Copper is found also in other parts of the Colony, as too are 
iron ores, manganese ores, and antimony ores of several varieties, 
as well as cobalt and nickel. Large quantities of earthy minerals 
are likewise scattered over different parts of the Colony, such as 
rock crystal, rose quartz, and chalcedony, and many other 
varieties ; while saline minerals, including common salt (which is 
obtained in almost unlimited quantities from the salt-pans or 
dried-up “vleis” which are so common in the Colony), soda, 
nitre, alum, and calcspar also abound. Granite, mottled marble, 
and vast quantities of building stone also exist in different 
parts of the Colony. Gold, too, has been found in various 
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places. Whether all these various kinds of mineral wealth, and 
many others that might be mentioned, can be worked so 
as to pay cannot yet be certainly stated; but they are 
awaiting the time when the population of the country is 
sufficiently large to turn its attention away from agriculture 
and pasturage to these unseen but probably richer sources of 
wealth ; and also when the facilities of transport shall permit of 
their conveyance to a profitable market. 

Although we are discussing the permanent sources of South 
Africa’s prosperity, it does not fall within the scope of this article 
to determine exactly what constitutes permanency. It may be 
that in the course of a few years, more or less, those fabulous 
riches which have given to Johannesburg and Kimberley the 
reputation of El Dorados will have been partially or entirely 
exhausted. On the other hand, they may last out for an 
indefinite period; or, by the time they have given out, other 
mines may be discovered that can compensate for their ex- 
haustion. But there is one source of prosperity which South 
Africa holds as an enduring possession and as a permanent 
asset, and that is her soil. Other things will (or may) pass away; 
but the soil will not pass away. And it is to the soil and its 
products that we must go if we would find out what are the 
prospects of abiding prosperity for the Cape Colony. 

Even Cape Colony, as far as civilization goes, is a young 
country, and this is still more true of some of the other South 
African colonies. Her mineral wealth has not yet been really 
tested ; the time has not yet come for her to develop industrial 
or manufacturing wealth on a large scale—she is at present 
consolidating her political existence and building up her 
stability, as most nations in their earlier life have had to do, 
on the most primitive and elementary of man’s industries— 
agriculture, farming. What assurance is there, then, that the 
natural resources of the land in Cape Colony will afford per- 
manent support to a much larger population than that which it 
at present carries? Let us first of all see what is the number of 
inhabitants that at present find a home and means of living in the 
Colony. According to the census returns of 1891 there were then 
in Cape Colony about 376,000 white people and some 1,200,000 
natives, or a total of 1,576,000 inhabitants. Now the area of Cape 
Colony, including British Bechuanaland, is about 230,000 square 
miles, or about four times the size of England and Wales. 
Allowing England and Wales an area of 60,000 square miles, 
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which is a generous measure, and a population of 30,000,000, we 
find that there are within these limits 500 inhabitants to the 
square mile. In Cape Colony, according to the figures given 
above, there are less than seven inhabitants to the square mile, 
and, therefore, populated like England and Wales, Cape Colony 
would carry 115,000,000 inhabitants. Obviously, for her to 
support a population of even 15,000,000 would be an enormous 
advance on what she is doing at present. 

While England, with its relatively enormous population, is 
dependent in great measure upon foreign supply for the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, it may well be imagined that 
Cape Colony, with its vast area, produces at least enough 
cereals, dairy produce, fruit, and beef and mutton, to feed its very 
limited number of mouths, especially when it is remembered 
that the natives, particularly in the rural parts, can, and often do, 
live on little more than Indian corn, or, as it is usually called in 
South Africa, mealies. But what are the actual facts? Cape 
Colony is in reality importing relatively vast quantities of wheat 
from America, frozen beef and mutton from Australia, tinned 
butter from Australia and Denmark, and even foreign fruit, in 
the shape of jam and preserves. Needless to say that, as Cape 
Colony possesses practically no manufactures, nearly all 
manufactured goods must also come from outside. It is quite 
true that, as an extenuation of the reproach against us that beef, 
mutton, and butter come in great quantities from abroad, it may 
be said that the rinderpest, which in 1897-8 carried off so many 
of the horned cattle in South Africa, is here partly to blame. 
Still, it also remains true that the vast plains of South African 
veldt ought to suffice for the production of those articles of 
consumption which the land seems peculiarly fitted to yield in 
plenty. 

It would appear, therefore, that if Cape Colony has reached 
the limit of productiveness, and if her powers of increase can go 
no further, the high-water mark of her population has also been 
reached. But has Cape Colony reached the bounds of her 
productiveness ? 

My own decided opinion is that, in reality, the productive 
potentialities of her soil have only been just touched. Nature 
in Cape Colony, and in South Africa generally, must be helped 
in her beneficent office by human agency; and I suppose 
there is hardly a country in the world in which men’s efforts to 
supplement nature could be made to avail so much. Nature has 
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been to Cape Colony a combination of the good and the wicked 
fairy. She has been in her favours arbitrary and capricious ; 
one hand has given palm-full of a bounteousness, lavish to the 
verge of extravagance; the other has withheld or withdrawn 
with a parsimony verging on meanness. She has given a mag- 
nificent climate, with a rare and exhilarating atmosphere, a 
wealth of blue skies, and a perennial sunshine that leaves the 
old country absolutely nowhere by comparison. It is true that 
for six or eight months in the year the heat is often excessive, 
but it must be borne in mind that this is oftentimes only in the 
valleys, and unfortunately some of the colonial towns have been 
built in low-lying places, mainly on account of the water-supply. 
South Africa, however, rises rapidly in altitude from the coast 
line, and one is soon on the “high veldt,” or a vast plateau 
several thousand feet above sea-level. Generally speaking the 
heat is, under such conditions, quite tolerable. It must be 
remembered, too, that the nights are invariably cool, which 
allows of recuperation of vitality, and that the heat away from 
the coast belt is dry. In this respect South Africa contrasts with 
Australia, in which latter country the heat is both fiercer and 
more moist, and yet allows a healthy and vigorous European 
population to live and thrive. There are, moreover, in South 
Africa about four months in the so-called winter when the climate 
is almost unrivalled in the world. Were it not that a defective 
water-supply in some of the towns of the Colony renders enteric 
fever and typhoid more prevalent than they should be, the 
country would know absolutely no sickness or disease. 

But while this is the bright side of the picture, there is 
another side which is not so favourable. Nature in this country 
has withheld in great measure the boon of sufficient rains, and 
she has visited it with plagues of a variety of orders. Thus 
there are a constant visitation of droughts, and too frequent 
diseases amongst horses and cattle; while an almost infinite 
variety of insects, together with blights and rust, war against all 
vegetable life. The plague of locusts, for instance, has at 
present in Cape Colony assumed such large proportions that it 
is seriously threatening the whole farming industry. All these 
pests and plagues are capable of diminution and perhaps of 
extermination by an enlarged population, using well-directed 
combination and scientific knowledge ; but that day is not yet. 
Even in her apportioning of droughts in Cape Colony, Nature 
generally is in her fantastic mood. The rainfall over its area 
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has a way of varying not only in different districts, but in 
the same districts in different years, and the dry and rainy 
seasons seem to follow not the natural term of the year, but a 
collection of years, or as it is called a cycle; and these droughty 
and rainy cycles appear to alternate, although their duration is 
not well defined. The south-western portion, or the peninsula 
of Cape Colony, is well supplied with rain as far as the boundary 
of the Karoo and the Gouritz River ; but strangely enough the 
western coast beyond this point is almost rainless, being in this 
an exception to the coast region generally in South Africa, 
which usually receives a fair amount of moisture. In the 
interior of the Colony, again, whilst in the more mountainous 
regions a sufficiency of rain will fall, there are likewise 
whole districts which often suffer lamentably for a long period 
at a time from drought. But, even where there is a copious 
rainfall, the water generally runs off with great rapidity, owing 
to the soil commonly resting on a stratum of solid rock, which 
on unlevel land does not retain the moisture. Owing, too, to 
the configuration of the country, the rivers are extremely rapid, 
and the most abundant rains are at once carried off to the ocean 
on either hand. For this reason there are no navigable rivers in 
South Africa, and there can be no canals. It is here that the 
first great aid to Nature needs to be supplied, by which the 
productiveness of the land can be increased to an enormous 
degree. The rain that falls needs to be stored up by artificial 
means, and the water that is now lost needs to be husbanded, 
with a view to irrigation. 

Irrigation is, indeed, the chief and the primary necessity, if 
the productive powers of the soil in Cape Colony are to be 
exploited for all they are worth ; and it must be irrigation not on 
a small but on a gigantic and almost universal scale ; not, there- 
fore, left to private initiative, but stimulated and directed by the 
Government of the country. I know that there are people in 
South Africa who say that, even if the vast volumes of waste 
water were all stored up in reservoirs for the irrigation of the 
land the results would be vain, Nature herself having denied the 
soil in many parts productiveness and fertility, and droughts 
being merely her expedient for giving rest to a barren land ; in 
other words, that the droughty cycle is Nature’s fallow year. 
This objection may hold good for a considerable area of Cape 
Colony, but there are thousands and tens of thousands of square 
miles of land of immense fertility, which are at present unpro- 
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ductive, owing mainly to the want of water, which could be turned 
by means of irrigation into veritable gardens. I refer to the 
many river valleys, where a rich alluvial deposit forms a soil of 
inexhaustible fertility, and to the extensive plains, including a 
large part of the great Karoo! itself, lying at the foot of 
mountain ranges, where the earth is richly productive, owing to 
its having been washed down from the hills by rains and storms 
in the course of long centuries. Thus Baron von Babo, in his 
report on viticulture in the Cape Colony, speaks of the alluvial 
soil on the west side of the Drakenstein Mountains as standing 
to a depth of ten or twelve feet. I have myself seen places in 
Cape Colony amongst the hill-locked plains through which a 
river flows, where, by enclosing a narrow “nek” or outlet by 
means of masonry, vast artificial lakes could be formed—in the 
same way as the Liverpool Corporation, some years ago, turned 
a valley in’ Mid-Wales, which was fed by the River Vyrnwy, into 
a great lake—sufficient to irrigate enough land in the rich plains 
below to provide the present population of South Africa with 
wheat and maize, and thus to indefinitely multiply the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. 

I do not mean to infer that, even under present conditions, 
Cape Colony could not support a much larger population than 
that which she is actually maintaining, nor do I wish to be 
understood to say that no attempt at irrigation has been made 
in Cape Colony. On the contrary, the Cape Legislature, in the 
year 1877, passed an Irrigation Act, with the view of en- 
couraging farmers and others interested in the conservation of 
the water to undertake irrigation works. Provision was made 
in this Act for the constitution of Irrigation Boards, in districts 
in which three or more land-owners agreed to act in combination 
for carrying out schemes of irrigation or for constructing dams 
or reservoirs. According to the 1891 Census, the number of 
acres in Cape Colony under irrigation was 308,400. It is 
obvious that if this Act had been generally put into execution, 
ordinary farmers’ dams would have been more common than 
they are; and it is also clear that irrigation schemes of the 


1 The Great Karoo lies between the middle and northern mountain-chains of the 
Colony. The length of this great plateau is about 350 miles, and its average breadth is 
about sixty. Its height above the sea-level varies from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. Awroo is a 
Hottentot word, meaning ‘‘ dry.” The Karoo country is almost destitute of grass, the 
place of which is taken by a small stunted bush, which lives through the severest 
droughts, and is a most nutritious food for stock, particularly for the famous Angora 
goat, which thrives exceedingly in the Karoo. 
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magnitude of which I have spoken cannot be carried out without 
the direction and initiative of the Government and the expendi- 
ture of very large sums of money. There seems, nevertheless, 
to be a fairly large number of farmers’ dams in different parts 
of the Colony, though they do not appear to have been very 
skilfully constructed. The most important irrigation work 
undertaken in Cape Colony is that of Van Wyk’s Vlei, about 
forty miles north of Carnarvon, in the Midland Province. It 
was built to irrigate a large tract of fertile land in the neighbour- 
hood, but, owing to the extremely small rainfall in that 
district, has not been attended with the success anticipated. 
This reservoir covers an area of eighteen square miles, and is 
capable of holding 35,000 million gallons. 

Besides the necessity of storing up the surface water, there is 
also the important one of obtaining water by deep-boring 
operations, such as have been attended with such splendid 
results in Australia. Strange to say, this method of securing 
water is practically non-existent in Cape Colony, and when I 
have asked intelligent and enterprising farmers, whose energies 
have been baffled for want of water, why they have not introduced 
Artesian wells, they have told me that the operation is too 
expensive to be undertaken single-handed, and that the 
machinery is too costly to be purchased without Government 
assistance. It is evident that there is here much scope for the 
action of a well-intentioned and active Government, having the 
best interests of the Colony at heart. 

The chief exports of Cape Colony, next after diamonds, are 
wool, mohair, and ostrich feathers. With regard to the first- 
named, it may be stated that the chief sheep-breeding and 
sheep-rearing pastures of Cape Colony are in the eastern 
and north-eastern, the south-western and north-western districts, 
and that, in 1894, out of the world’s estimated production of 
1,800,000,000 Ibs. of wool, while Australia produced nearly 
one-third of the whole, Cape Colony furnished only about 
43,000,000 lbs. 

With regard to the Angora goat, which produces the 
celebrated mohair, the climate of some portions of the Colony 
is probably better suited to this valuable animal than any 
in the world, except, perhaps, that of its natural adztat of 
Angora, in Asia Minor. Of the total of the world’s output 
of mohair, Cape Colony now produces more than half, her 
average annual yield for the last five years being estimated at 
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more than 10,500,000 Ibs. Mohair is growing much in favour, 
as it is found to be the best wearing material for the manufacture 
of plushes for car-seats, and it is being more extensively mixed 
with silk and wool for a great variety of fabrics. 

Cape Colony possesses the practical monopoly of the export 
of ostrich feathers, which constitute a very important source of 
wealth to the country. Wool, mohair, and ostrich feathers 
together probably produce an annual yield of the value of 
3,000,000 or more; so that if the supply of all these could be 
increased, it would add largely to the prosperity of the Colony. 
It may be that in these matters irrigation would not be of such 
importance as in the case of grain of different kinds, and fruit ; 
and yet, a very largely increased output of these valuable 
exports might be secured by a wisely-executed scheme of general 
irrigation. 

But where irrigation, properly planned and properly carried 
out, would benefit Cape Colony beyond present apparent 
possibilities, would be in the increased output of fruit and 
cereals. To begin with, the most important of the Cape fruits, 
the grape, finds a peculiarly favourable soil in the country, and 
especially in the western district or province, where the winter 
rainfall supplies the vine with sufficient moisture without the 
need of irrigation. Baron von Babo, of Vienna, to whom I have 
alluded above, and who was, perhaps, in his time, the first 
authority in European viticulture, in his formal report on wine- 
growing in Cape Colony,-presented in 1885 to the Cape 
Houses of Parliament, expressly states that there are still 
enormous areas of land in the eastern districts available 
for vine-planting, on which irrigation would be necessary. 
And, he adds: “There is land enough on which to grow 
as much. wine as will supply any demand from foreign 
countries.” We find from the same authority that, owing to bad 
seasons in Europe, the average yield of Continental vineyards is 
about one-sixth of the yield of the Cape vineyards; that Cape 
wine, when well prepared, is a superior article, which will always 
find a market in Europe, especially for mixing with and im- 
proving the light and inferior Continental wines; and that if, 
at the date at which he wrote, Cape wines had not a high 
reputation in Europe, it was the careless and faulty manipula- 
tion of them in the making that was to blame. Certainly, at 
the present time, Cape Colony wines find favour in South 
Africa and on the ocean-going steamers between Cape Town 
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and England, and they ought, one would think, to be better 
known in Europe. Splendid grapes, too, when in season, and 
raisins, might be exported to the home markets in great 
abundance. 

Besides the vine, however, Cape Colony grows luscious 
pine-apples and oranges, as well as bananas, peaches, plums, 
nectarines, and a variety of other fruits, all of which might be 
enormously and almost endlessly increased. I believe there 
exists at present an export tax on fruit grown in the Cape 
Colony. Whether this is a wise and sane economic policy, I have 
not the data at hand to determine; but, at the first blush, it 
would seem to be a most unfortunate invention for strangling an 
industry which, properly stimulated, might grow to gigantic 
dimensions. Certainly European markets ought to provide an 
unfailing demand for Cape fruits. Being in the southern hemi- 
sphere, Cape Colony would be sending the produce of its 
orchards and gardens at the season when the fruit grown in 
Europe and North America is beginning to be exhausted. That 
of itself is a great advantage. It must be remembered that the 
enormous export fruit trade of Jamaica which, in 1898, realized 
a total value of £630,000, is entirely the creation of the last 
thirty years, and there seems no reason why, with initiative and 
enterprise, Cape Colony should not organize its own fruit export 
trade, and send home every year £1,000,000 worth of its 
delicious fruits, to help to increase a wholesome and healthy 
diet, of which English people do not as a rule eat a tenth part 
of what is good for them. Assuredly, we are at present very 
far from so desirable a consummation, for the fruit exported 
from Cape Colony last December and January did not represent 
£800 of value, and these are the two important months for fruit 
production. 

Similarly, with irrigation carried out as it should be, Cape 
Colony ought not only to grow enough grain, particularly wheat 
and mealies, for the comparatively small Colonial population, 
but it should be competing with America and other grain- 
growing countries in offering them for sale in European markets. 
Science finds out new uses for old things, and, besides the other 
twenty purposes to which maize is now devoted, it is used also 
as a by-product in the manufacture of smokeless powder. 
Thousands upon thousands of gallons of distilled spirits, 
extracted from this cereal, have already been utilized in the 
making of this engine of destruction. If the nations are 
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determined to have smokeless powder, then South Africa can 
help them, by means of irrigation, to produce the death-dealing 
substance in abundance. 

Again, Cape Colony should certainly be able to produce a 
vastly larger supply of beef, mutton, and dairy produce than 
would suffice for its own population, and there is no reason why, 
if irrigation is successfully undertaken, frozen carcasses of beef 
and mutton and excellent tinned butter from Cape Colony 
should not travel the length of the Atlantic, as they are 
travelling double that distance from Australia, and find a 
lucrative sale at home. The Union Castle Line steamers have 
too often to return from the Cape with partly empty holds, but 
the time ought not to be far distant when, if they do not actually 
realize Tennyson’s dream when he— 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 
their timbers may, at least, creak and groan under a mighty 
burden, the outcome of a beneficent productiveness, equally 
blessing the land that gives and the land that takes. 

Irrigation works, executed on the scale suggested—large 
lakes in various parts of the Colony, with thousands of smaller 
subsidiary ones—would, I venture to say, have a miraculous 
effect in the ways indicated. It is often stated in the Colony that 
the country is drying up, and that droughts are more frequent 
than formerly. The first assertion is probably true, but I do 
not think the second statement has yet been proved. Certainly, 
owing to the denuding the land of its timber, the burning 
of the veldt, the increased number of flocks and herds, which 
eat down the shrubs, the country seems to have become drier 
year by year. Every one knows the part which forests play in 
determining the climate of a country. The trees help to retain 
the moisture, and they reduce the temperature, and thus in the 
end greatly affect the climate. Thorough and general irrigation 
in South Africa would have the invaluable effect of producing a 
belt or zone round the lakes and reservoirs, in which the night- 
deposits of dew, owing to evaporation from such large sheets of 
water, would be heavy, and would beneficially affect the vegeta- 
tion. Along these zones could be planted trees and shrubs. If 
this were done consistently, and on a really great scale, irrigation 
and arboriculture would end by giving Cape Colony a brand- 
new climate and a brand new country, and would create for her 
a new position amongst the markets of the world. 
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I must be much shorter in what I have to say about the 
second great requisite for increasing the productiveness of 
the soil of Cape Colony and its consequent prosperity. To 
stimulate the farming industry in all its branches, the facilita- 
tion of the means of transport and of communication throughout 
the whole Colony is a conditio sine qua non. As I have said, 
owing to the configuration of the country, Cape Colony has no 
navigable rivers, and canals are an impossibility. She must, 
therefore, fall back upon railways, and largely upon light 
railways. The distances in the Colony are not only often very 
great, if we consider the number of miles by which many 
important agricultural districts are separated from the nearest 
base of export or even important market, but the farms are 
oftentimes in remote and inaccessible districts, to and from 
which there are no good roads. Then, the means of transport 
being only the slow and laborious ox-wagon, the goods, if they 
are of a perishable nature, are often rendered valueless in 
transit. The great modern instrument for opening up a 
country, viz., the iron road, must therefore be adopted to the 
fullest possible extent. It must be confessed, however, that 
in Cape Colony the problem of railway communication is one of 
much greater difficulty than in Australia, for, whereas in the Island 
Continent the cultivable area lies for the most part along the 
coast districts, in the Cape the goods must oftentimes come 
from the distant interior, the natural difficulties of reaching 
which by rail are oftentimes very great. 

Still, railway development has of late years been carried on 
in the Colony at a fairly satisfactory rate. Twenty-five years 
ago the only railways in the Colony, besides the narrow gauge 
line to Namaqualand, to which I have referred, were the line 
from Cape Town to Worcester, somewhat more than 100 miles, 
and one of eight miles from Cape Town to Wynberg. About 
that time, however, in consequence of the discovery of diamonds 
in Griqualand West, authority was given by the Cape Legisla- 
ture to construct some 800 miles of additional lines of railway ; 
and various lines, built by private enterprise, were purchased by 
the Cape Government. There are now in the Colony over 
2,000 miles of railway, including the four great systems from 
the coast ports to the north of the Colony, and extending 
beyond through the Orange River Colony and Natal, through a 
large portion of the Transvaal; and the system on the west 
leading through to Bulawayo. Besides these main or trunk 
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lines, there are many branch lines from Cape Town and some 
in other parts of the Colony. The Cape railways are in 
the hands of the Government, and in their construction the 
engineers had to surmount many great natural difficulties, the 
lines being carried in many places up very steep gradients and 
round very sharp curves. The gauge is 3ft. 6in., and all the 
lines, except that from Cape Town to the suburbs, are single. 

Soon an entirely new railway will be opened up in the 
Colony, which will put East London in communication with 
Cape Town by means of a line tapping districts as yet not 
possessing the advantage of a railroad. This new line will open 
up some of the southern coast districts. Still, an enormous amount 
yet remains to be done to increase and multiply these arteries 
of commerce—especially by the construction of light railways 
in connection with the main lines—if the resources of the 
Colony afe to be developed. It will be a nice question to 
determine where to begin and what districts to serve first, but 
the Cape Legislature ought to be able to solve a problem of this 
kind. 

There remains the question of the cost of transport by 
railway, which is most important. The Cape Government 
Railway allows differential rates, and by classifying goods as 
first, second, and third class, permits certain kinds of goods to be 
carried at a considerable reduction upon the heaviest charges. 
But, where the mileage, as is so often the case, extends into several 
hundreds, it is obvious that, unless the reduction of rates is 
very great indeed, producers, especially with the heavier 
classes of goods, cannot get their produce to its destination 
without seeing all their profits disappear in the transit. A 
fairly enlightened policy governs the action of the Cape 
Government management; but, as the railways exist for the 
benefit of the Colony and not the Colony for the benefit of the 
railways, the question might be considered—following, I am 
told, a precedent set in Australia—whether, in cases where a 
certain struggling industry promises to become highly remu- 
nerative, if nursed and stimulated, it would not be better to run 
the traffic at a temporary loss with the future prospect of big 
profits. 

I have been asked why we have not started ostrich-breeding 
and rearing on one of our mission farms in Matabeleland ; and 
when I have answered that all the profits would have dis- 
appeared by the time the feathers reached Kimberley, and the 
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value of the feathers before they reached the southern seaboard, 
I have received no practical answer to an insoluble economic 
problem, which strikes at the very root of the question of 
productive output. In truth, this question of railways and 
transport in South Africa is going to have an important bearing 
on the future of the country. If Rhodesia, as it promises to do, 
becomes rich and populous, it will require for its exports and 
imports, and also for its passenger traffic, the nearest available 
outlet to the ocean ; and it is not likely that it will allow the 
volume of its trade to be carried 1,500 or 2,000 miles of an 
unnecessary journey by sea, and still less allow this distance to 
be retraced by the much more expensive method of transport 
by land, if a suitable port in a higher latitude and very much 
nearer the place of production or consumption can be found. 
If such a harbour exists on the west coast, there will be 
important developments in the destination of ocean-borne 
traffic and cargo to South Africa ; the whole centre of gravity 
being changed from the southern sea-board to the western. A 
western port well situated, and with a good railway carrying into 
the interior, might in course of time attract a great deal of the 
trade carried on between the 28th degree of south latitude and 
the Zambesi or even further north, which at present goes 
through the southern or eastern ports of Cape Colony. 

Besides these two great requisites of irrigation and light 
railways, there remains a third condition to be fulfilled if Cape 
Colony is to develop its resources and become the home of a 
vastly increased population, and that is what I may call a wide 
wisdom and an ample appreciation of facts and possibilities in 
the handling of these problems. But, indeed, intelligence is 
postulated by the very condition of things in carrying out such 
a scheme for irrigation and the facilitation of transport as I have 
spoken of. And I do not mean intelligence merely on the part 
of the farmers or owners of land, who may be responsible for the 
development of their own properties, and so ultimately for the 
prosperity of the country, but also a wise and generous policy 
on the part of that public body of men who compose the two 
Houses of the Legislature, and especially on the part of the 
Government. 

The farmers of Cape Colony, as far as I have had opportunity 
of knowing them, are, on the whole, an intelligent class of 
men, active, energetic, and alive to their own interests. Speaking 
of those farmers of British descent in the eastern districts with 
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whom I have been brought most in contact, 1 may say that in 
intelligence and education they stand well ahead of the general 
level of the representatives of the farming class in England. 
I am told, however, that there are, especially in the western 
districts, farmers of Dutch descent, who are unprogressive in 
their ideas, whose methods are obsolete, who are inert and 
ignorant, and whose sole ambition is to farm their lands on the 
antiquated lines of their ancestors. If this be true, it will 
account in some measure for the generally slower pace at which 
farming in Cape Colony has travelled in the direction of the 
newest methods and modern ideas compared with America and 
Australia. However, the farmer needs to be encouraged, and to 
have his efforts sympathetically seconded by provident legisla- 
tion, if farming is to be well and wisely carried on in Cape 
Colony. Ina country of such extent and in which agriculture 
has to be prosecuted in the face of so many difficulties, the 
farmer is oftentimes, when left alone, simply helpless. This was 
the case before the Legislature came to the rescue of the Cape 
farmer by passing a most beneficial measure for arresting and 
stamping out the sheep disease, known as the “scab,” which was 
nearly ruining the finest farming industry in South Africa. This 
is the case also in regard to the plague of locusts, the extermina- 
tion of which is becoming a question of vital moment to the 
Cape Colony. Intelligent and well directed combination on the 
part of all land-owners, of which the directive impulse must come 
from above, is absolutely necessary for the extinction or even 
the sensible diminution of this terrible pest. At present the 
unfortunate farmer or gardener, knowing his helplessness, simply 
shrugs his shoulders, and practically says: “ Vogue la galére!” 
He might as well contend against the winds of heaven as 
attempt to destroy those multitudinous swarms, unaided and 
alone. And here comes in a root difficulty of the position of 
things. Unfortunately politics have in great measure to answer 
for this aimlessness of action and this failure to meet adequately 
the needs of the situation. It is too true that the dividing line 
of parties in the Cape Legislature is also that of race—the last 
which a wise statesmanship would wish to see in a country in 
which the governing classes, fairly evenly, consist of two 
nationalities. The result is that there is in the proceedings of 
the Houses much of barren and worse than barren political 
strife ; that questions vastly more exciting but of vastly less 
consequence to the vital interests of the Colony than those which 
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we have been considering are forced to the front, and those of 


first consequence are crowded out. More than this: farmers’ 
associations, which have been formed to assist the various 
interests of the land by meetings, consultation, and common 
action, and which are, or might be made to be, of such immense 
service in the furtherance of those interests, are often swayed in 
matters purely agricultural by political bias; and the two 
parties, where common and interdependent action is necessary, 
often fly off from each other, as if impelled by some centrifugal 
force, with the result that the good which might have resulted is 
completely neutralized by the adoption of opposite lines of 
policy. This was the case recently in some districts in Cape 
Colony, when the rinderpest broke out. The farmers’ associa- 
tions met, discussed together the question of general inoculation 
throughout the district, the result in some cases being that no 
common action was taken because of divergence of views, not on 
the question of the merits of inoculation, but on that of the 
political faith of those who recommended it. Time will, no 
doubt, bring its healing balm, but unfortunately at present the 
racial feeling is very bitter. 

Unfortunately at present this racial feeling is very bitter, 
and perhaps must continue so for some time. Still time will, 
no doubt bring its healing balm, and when events now in 
progress have reached their only possible solution, there may 
easily be throughout South Africa, and therefore in Cape 
Colony, a revival of energy, an infusion of new blood, a general 
rejuvenescence. And—to answer the question which is the 
purpose of this article—there is no reason why, with political 
foresight, a wise management, and an intelligent development 
of the vast natural resources of Cape Colony, both agricultural 
and mineral, the present population should not in years to 
come be trebled and quadrupled, nor why a population at least 
equally great should not find a home between the Orange and 
Zambesi Rivers. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 

THE time was most anxious for every one. The rebels fought 
from street to street with desperate courage. They had all 
along hoped for success, for they thought it impossible that the 
Avenka forces would assist the Empress. So wild were they in 
their imaginings, that they had all along entertained some hope 
of assistance from the victorious armies. Had not the 
Republicans of the south-west of the city made common cause 
with the Imperialists, as we may call the party of order, though 
success in the end would have been certain, the revolted city 
might have held out for many days. As it was, the fighting 
lasted but a day and a night. By nine o’clock on the following 
morning resistance was at an end. 

None of our friends on the ironclad so much as thought of 
retiring to their berths. The Empress looked very ill, but bore 
up bravely; Klemenké was_ by her side, so Fyné never for 
a moment lost that calm self-possession which she always 
displayed, except when alone with Zella or Britna. 

Hulon brought the good news that all was over, and that 
Fyne was in undisputed possession of her capital. He did not 
tell her at how great a cost of life the victory had been won. 
Neither shall we burden our readers with details of carnage, and 
all the other crimes which follow on the track of war when it 
rages in the streets of a great city, and when one of the 
contending parties has its passions inflamed to madness. 
Should the reader desire details of the conflict, he will find 
them in Eklis’s great history when it comes before the world. 

Experience is a stern teacher. There are many things of 
which those who have never undergone mental agony in its 
more extreme forms know nothing. Had a cruel and senseless 
rebellion of the kind Fyné had to encounter occurred but 
a few months ago, she would have been anxious to have 
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a stern reckoning with the madmen who had wrought such 
widespread evil. Now her heart inclined to mercy—mercy 
for all, if it could be granted with prudence—for she felt that 
there was not one among the crowd of prisoners who was a 
greater criminal than she herself had been. She was, we need 
not say, very far wrong in her self-judgment. There is a 
very wide difference between a noble nature gone wrong, 
and an ignoble one following the bent of its own savage 
instincts. She was suffering the pangs of bitter remorse, and 
could not be expected to realize this truism. 

At four o’clock the leaders sought the Empress. The Queen 
of Avenka came also. It was but a hurried meeting, very soon 
over. It was necessary for them to receive instructions as to 
what was to be done with the prisoners, and how the capital 
was to be restored to its ordinary civic life. The old Norendos 
chief, Zella’s father, was anxious to have military executions 
on a large scale. Hecould not forget the unbearable indignities 
offered to his Princess who was, notwithstanding crimes from 
which his honest soul revolted, his ideal of everything that was 
noble in a woman and a ruler. To him it seemed that her 
virtues were all her own, and that her evil actions were the 
result of circumstances and the absence of all true faith. The 
King of Renavra was of much the same way of thinking, though 
he did not express his views quite so strongly. He had never 
in his own kingdom or in any of Avene’s vassal-states met with 
any large body of men who did not seem to know that there 
was some difference between right and wrong. The Duke and 
the commander of the defeated army were on the side of mercy. 
They could realize, in a way impossible for strangers, the 
miserable corruption in which the city festered, and regarded 
what had happened as the natural result of evils, the seeds of 
which had long ago been sown. 

Avené held their views. “I for my part am anxious, your 
Imperial Majesty,” she said, “that the quelling of this rebellion 
should leave behind it as few bitter memories as possible. If 
all these ruffians are treated as they so well deserve, your future 
government, which we all know will be just and merciful, will be 
distracted by plots, organized endeavours to revenge the blood 
of those whom, if slain, a large section will regard as martyrs. 
You have a large penal colony where those who have been sent, 
from time to time, have done well.” 

“Yes,” Fyné replied. She was very sad. She knew she 
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had a painful duty to perform, and would never think of casting 
it upon others. “My decision is,’ she said, “that those who 
can be proved to have committed murders for which there is no 
excuse should suffer death, but do try to find excuses where 
possible. The rest of the criminals are to be sent to the penal 
colony, from whence they can return when we have assurance 
that they will behave as good subjects. Those who were in 
will, though not in deed my murderers, unless other crimes are 
established against them, must not be molested. It was done 
with evil intent, but much good has flowed from it.” 

The meeting soon broke up, but the Norendos chieftain and 
the Queen of Avenka did not at once leave the vessel. He had 
much to say to his Sovereign concerning home affairs. He had 
learned from his daughter how very ill she was, and so was 
desirous, if possible, to induce her for a time to unburden herself 
of the cares of government and seek health and rest among 
her native mountains. He urged his case with every argument 
that occurred to him, but Fyné was obdurate. 

“Norendos is too far away,’ she said; “there are neither 
railways nor telegraphs. I should be unable to communicate 
with my Ministers. At atime like this I must not be far off; 
but I think of leaving the capital for a short time as soon as 
I can be spared.” 

The old chieftain was disappointed, but he saw the reason- 
ableness of her objections. He was pacified on her promising 
him that she would, on the first convenient opportunity, pay 
a long visit to her native land. 

“Klemenkeé has told me, your Majesty, how very ill you are,” 
Avené said as soon as they were alone. “I wish so very much 
as soon as ever the terms of peace are settled, which I trust will 
be almost at once, that you would stay with me at Avenka for 
a long time. The change will do you good. It is not far off. 
There is railway communication nearly to the mouth of the 
cave, and my private telegraph to the ducal castle has been 
connected with that beside the railway which communicates 
with Kara, so that you could have reports from your Ministers, 
and send them instructions as often as ever you like.” 

“Thank you. I am very grateful,” Fyné replied. “I feel far 
too ill to travel, and then, though I am sure you and dear 
Klemenké would do everything to make me happy, would it be 
safe for me to venture among a people who must regard me as 
an incarnation of everything evil?” 
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The Queen smiled. “My people will, 1 am sure, do every- 
thing in their power to show respect to any guest of mine; 
besides, they will be flattered by the confidence you will show 
that you repose in them,” she said. 

“It is a tempting offer. Ever since I have known 
Klemenké, I have had a very strong desire to visit her native 
land—a place so different from anything I have seen or even 
heard of. I will not say no to-day, but I do not think after all 
that has happened I can make up my mind to do anything 
beyond discharging my official duties,” Fyne said. 

“Tf you are in the least afraid, bring with you as many of 
the Norendos guards as ever you like, and, of course, such 
members of your Court as may be useful to you,” said the 
Queen. Then after a pause, she added, “I must return at once 
when the treaty is concluded ; but I know Klemenké is thinking 
of staying with you a few days longer. Do let me entreat you 
to return with her.” 

They sat together for a long time; at last Hulon joined 
them. “I have had a long conversation with your Ministers. 
They all think it would now be perfectly safe for you to return 
to the palace. Even the Norendos chieftain, who seems to have 
a paternal regard for you, sees no danger. I am sure your 
Majesty, and the ladies who have accompanied you, must have 
experienced extreme discomfort in this cramped up-place,” 
he said. 

“It was very good of you to succour your enemy in her 
distress. You have very probably saved her life, but when I go 
you must let me take Klemenké and her following with me, as 
well as the Queen of Avenka and yourself,” said Fyné. 

“I think I can answer for Klemenké. The Queen, I have 
understood, returns to Avenka very soon. I will certainly come 
for a short time, but must sail for Naverac in a few days. Even 
a constitutional king has duties which cannot be neglected 
without damage to the machinery of the State,” Hulon said. 

So it was arranged. On the morrow the whole party 
removed to the palace. Klemenké was very glad of this. She 
was anxious to have an interview with the Bishop. The 
territories where her new subjects dwelt were in his diocese. 

Two or three days elapsed ere a meeting could be arranged 
for. The Bishop had gone into the city as soon as the revolt 
was guelled, to minister to the wants of his flock. A few of his 
people had been actively engaged in the revolt, and nearly 
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every one of them had suffered from the loss of relatives or 
friends when the city was stormed. The old man was very 
pleased to see Klemenk¢. He had so long served his people at 
the risk of his life, that the change seemed little short of 
miraculous. He was now received asa guest in the palace of 
her who had been the chief persecutor of the faithful, was treated 
with respectful attention by all with whom he came in contact, 
and was now being sought by the Christian Princess, on a 
matter where, if he judged aright, thousands of souls might be 
added to the Church. He had heard many rumours regarding 
the wild men, but knew nothing definitely, for though Zabith 
had conversed with him on more than one occasion, the young 
chieftain had contented himself with asking questions for his 
own instruction, but had refrained from mentioning anything 
relating to the Protectress of his people, and the benefits which 
he trusted ‘would flow upon them through her mediation. 

Klemenké did not go alone, but took Zella and Britna with 
her. Zella was very nervous, she dreaded the interview ; but 
the good Bishop was so kind and gentle that she willingly made 
an appointment for a private meeting on the following day. 
When this had been arranged, Klemenké introduced the 
subject which was nearest to her heart. The conversation was 
a protracted one, for that the Bishop might understand the 
situation, it was necessary that she should tell him of her first 
interview with her future subjects, and how she had so nearly 
died from the effects of the shot fired by Zabith’s father. When 
she described the wild men’s city, told of their devotion, and of 
her perfect assurance that they were in no sense idolaters or 
polytheists, the Bishop showed intense interest. 

“Tf it were possible, I would at once go among them,” he 
said ; “but my first duty is to my flock here. The Empress has 
done all she could—may God reward her for it—but my poor 
people have still to endure misconception and hatred such as 
you would hardly think possible.” 

“T feared that it must be so,” Klemenké said; “but would 
you not grant faculties to priests from Avenka? None shall go 
who are not approved of by our own Archbishop. He has 
many priests who speak the language of this country.” 

“Certainly I will. When you return, I must ask you to be 
the bearer of a letter from me to the Archbishop. Your chaplain 
has informed me that there are many priests in Avenka trained 
for missionary work.” The Bishop would have said more, but 
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was interrupted by a servant handing him a letter. “Your 
Royal Highness must excuse me,” he said; “this is a sick-call 
which does not admit of delay. Pray see me again before you 
leave. I will do all I can to help forward the good work.” 

Fyné’s commissioners met the leaders of the invading army 
on the following day. Though friendship existed between them, 
there were many matters requiring long discussion, as it was 
important that nothing should be left unsettled that might lead 
to friction in time to come. It was late on the second day ere 
their labours came to an end. It was admitted on all hands that 
the invaders had no right to interfere with the institution of 
slavery as it existed within the Empire of Kara, but it was very 
necdful that the slave-stealers should for the future be kept out 
of the Forest Lands. On this matter no terms could be settled, 
for the representatives of Fyné claimed it as part of the Empire, 
while the Queen of Avenka maintained that the Forest folk were 
under her protection. It was at last determined that peace 
should be agreed upon without any reference to this thorny 
subject, which it was thought would be much more satisfactorily 
settled by the royal ladies themselves. When this was done it 
could be made the subject of a separate treaty. 

Avené did not think it wise to press the subject at the 
present time on Fyné's attention. She felt she could make 
better terms in the near future. 

Avené returned home the next day. Before she left she had 
induced Fyné to promise she would follow her to Avenka ina 
The strain of accumulated cares was more than she 
could bear. Every night Britna had to be by her side. She 
was always successful in soothing her, but often it was not until 
the poor woman had gone through many hours of misery. 

The King of Naverac was also about to sail for his own land. 
He only delayed until the vessel he had sent to Rhusla should 
return with the hoped-for despatches for Britna. When they 
arrived they proved of a most pleasing kind. None of her 
friends had been killed. The good Abbess could not express 
the joy she felt at being assured that the girl she had loved as a 
daughter was in a place of peace and rest. 


few days. 


The ladies are walking in the gardens. Hulon, Sessos, and 
the Norendos chief are with them. Fyné had determined not 
to take guards with her when she visited Avenka. Zella’s father 


was troubled at this. He feared for his Princess’s safety. Even 
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the combined assurances of Hulon, Sessos, and Klemenké did 
not give rest to the old man’s mind. Having, however, delivered 
the protest, which he felt it to be his duty to make, he wandered 
away with his daughter by his side. She was very anxious her 
father should know that she had seen the Bishop. Though a 
rough soldier and one given to act despotically, he had a strong 
sense of religion. He could well understand and readily pardon 
any one led into evil conduct by a sudden temptation, but a long 
continuance in wicked actions, such as had been the fate of 
Zella, was a kind of offence for which he could make no excuse. 
His personal pride had protected him. To evil actions of this 
particular sort he had never been tempted, therefore he felt no 
sympathy for the sinner. He did feel, however, that when she 
first told him, he had been needlessly harsh, so now took 
some pains to show that she had received his pardon. He soon 
began to talk of Britna—he was never tired of talking of her. 
The heroism she had displayed was just of the kind he could 
fully appreciate. 

“ Have you not noticed,” he said, “the striking likeness there 
is between Lady Britna and our Princess?” 

“No,” answered Zella. “They are both about the same 
height, and each of them have long golden hair, that is 
all.” 

“You are wrong, Zella. Britna is the very image of the 
Empress’s mother when she was her age, and when Britna 
speaks, it is like an echo of’ our dead Princess’s voice. Is it 
possible she can be the lost Elne?” the old man said, gazing 
into his daughter’s eyes in the hope that he might see some 
expression there which would confirm his newly-awakened 
longing. 

“No, of course it is not, father. You of all men ought to 
know that it is not; for did not you spend many days in 
searching for the body, and when your quest was fruitless, report 
to the Prince and Princess that it was your belief that it had 
been carried out to sea by the ebbing tide? I was but a little 
thing myself then, but I remember it so well, for I loved Elne 
very much. She was so kind and gentle,” said the daughter. 

“Yes, I did report what you say, but I may have been 
mistaken. What account does Lady Britna give of herself?” 
he asked, thoughtfully. 

“T heard her tell the Empress that she was a little heathen 
child when the nuns adopted her, but she did not say who her 
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parents were. Perhaps she does not know. They were most 
likely poor fisher-folk,” Zella said. 

“T am not satisfied. Do not mention this conversation to 
any one. I shall be detained a long time here, helping on the 
work of setting things on their legs again—reorganization, as 
the courtiers call it—but as soon as I can get free, I will go to 
Rhusla and cross-question this good Abbess,” he said. 

As he left off speaking, Britna and the King of Naverac 
came in sight. They were walking slowly side by side in the 
direction of the terrace, which ran along the sea margin. Hulon 
was reading the Abbess’s letter, which Britna had put into his 
hands. 

“The more earnestly I gaze on her, the more sure I feel that 
Lady Britna is little Elne. If she is, she must remember her 
capture. Why does she not tell the Empress?” the old chieftain 
said. 
| “Pray do not think any more about it, dear father. I am 
4 quite sure you are mistaken, and you will be so bitterly disap- 
pointed when you find out it is alla dream. Your enthusiastic 
imagination carries you away,” the daughter said. 

“T have been charged with many faults, but never with over 
much enthusiasm. There is not much room for anything of that 
sort in an old weather-beaten soldier of seventy,” he said, as 
they turned to enter the palace. 

Hulon and Britna strolled along to the seat where Klemenké 
4 was saying her Rosary when Britna first addressed her. “ This 
is the place,” she said. 

“You must give me an answer, darling,” said the King. 

“You know what it will, what it must be ; but everything is 
so terribly complex. Have I a right for my own sake, or even 
for yours, to plunge poor Fyné in still deeper misery? You do 
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not realize how the poor thing suffers,” Britna said. 

“Yes, if you put it so, I am quite sure you have; but are 
you certain that it will be as you say? I think that having her 
dear Elne restored to her, will lift a load off her heart, for as 
soon as she is told, it must be made quite clear to her, that the 
Qucen Consort of Naverac does not desire, and indeed will not 
accept, the principality of Norendos,” Hulon said. 





“You must Iet me fix my own time for our marriage,” Britna 
said. “I dare not desert her in the mental state she is in now. 
I trust when I get her to Avenka, away from harrowing cares, 
and among friends who, all day long, will be doing everything 
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they can think of to make her happy, that she will soon be 
well; but there is another thing of much more consequence 
than mere health. The materialistic atheism she professes is 
all mere intellectual pride. Sensible woman as she is, she cannot 
accept the false religions of some dozen of which she is the 
head, and until she came in contact with the Princess Klemenke, 
she had never had any serious conversation with a Christian 
who was in any way on her own intellectual level. She has 
once or twice tried to entangle me in discussions, but I have 
refused. The time has not come yet, and when it does, 
Klemenké has far more knowledge and word-dexterity than I 
think I have.” 

“Then, dearest Britna, or Elne, as I should like to call you, 
my plan is this. To sail at once for Naverac, to stay there 
till I have discharged my necessary public duties, then to go to 
Rhusla and see the Abbess, begging her to accompany me to 
Avenka. When we arrive there our engagement must be made 
public, and the Abbess will tell your sister all about your 
abduction, and succeeding Christian life. The only difficulty 
that occurs to me is this. The Abbess may refuse to 
accompany me. It is not the habit of Religious to go wander- 
ing over the world even in the company of kings.” 

“T do not think she will. There is nothing in the Rule of 
her Order to make it impossible, and she will only be too glad 
of an opportunity of seeing me once more. No one knows here 
except Zabith, whom I was compelled to take into my con- 
fidence, as you know, but I am sure Zella’s father has some 
vague notion of the truth. Ie has tried to make out my early 
history. I had great difficulty in parrying his inquiries. He is 
never weary of talking to me about ‘poor murdered El]ne,’ and 
once he said that after all she might be alive. I do not think, 
however, that I betrayed myself,” Britna said. 

They continued talking for a long time. At last they 
returned to the palace. Near one of the portals they 
encountered Eklis. That philosopher was in a state of great 
clee. 

“ Have you heard the news?” he inquired. 

“No, what is it?” said the King. 

“Only another attempt on the life of her Majesty, in which 
the Princess Klemenké and the Lady Britna are included,” said 
Eklis. 

“It seems to give you great satisfaction. Are you one of 


the conspirators ?” said Hulon. 
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“No, but I am the first person to be made acquainted with 
it. I have been despatched by Zabith and his father to make a 
report of the atrocity to her Majesty. They will very shortly 
be here with the prisoners. Do you know where the Empress is 
to be found?” inquired the philosopher. 

“In the violet drawing-room, I think. We were about to 
search for her,” Britna replied. 

They found the Empress, Klemenké, and several of the 
ladies where Britna had indicated. 

“The leader of your army, Princess, has sent me to say that 
he had become aware that some evil persons were bent on 
accomplishing the death of the Empress, yourself, and Lady 
Britna, by magic. Whether he himself believes in such 
nonsense I do not know, but he thought it high time such 
wickedness should be stopped, so he and his father, with a /osse 
of their people, went to the house where the magical rites were 
being performed. There they found three wax images stuck 
full of pins, standing before a fire, and slowly melting. The 
middle figure, which has a crown on, is meant for her Majesty, 
the other two are alike; one is, however, marked with a K, the 
other with a B. When the wild men burst into this devil’s 
workshop, they found an old man and an old woman on their 
knees. The man was reading blasphemous prayers out of a 
book, and the woman saying responses. They at once seized 
them, their images, and the book, and are bringing them into 
the gardens that Princess Klemenke may sce them,” Eklis said. 

Klemenké was inclined to laugh, but she saw that Fyné 
looked upon it as a very grave matter. “They have been guilty 
of high treason,” she said. “Whether their arts are nonsense 
or not I am not sure, but they evidently intended to compass 
our deaths. It is very shocking,” and then added, after a pause : 
“ Do you think these magic rites can work mischief to any one?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Eklis; “but I think those who 
practise them should be punished.” 

“So do I,” replied the Empress ; “but I am by no means 
sure that if the images had melted great injury might not have 
been done. There are occult powers in nature of which even 
philosophers like yourself are ignorant. There may be some 
sympathetic connection between the miserable image and the 
person it is intended to represent,” she said. 

Eklis thought it unwise to reply. His great experience had 
assured him long ago that disbelief in religion was no protection 
against the most inane forms of superstition, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A FEW days after this discovery, Fyné and Klemenke were alone 
in the Empress’s business room, where on a former occasion the 
Emperor had given the slave Britna to the Princess. The 
object the Empress professed to have in seeking a private 
interview with Klemenké, was that she might make arrange- 
ments regarding her visit to Avenka; she had, however, 
a further and far deeper motive. 

Klemenké was the only person except Britna, that the 
unhappy woman could lean upon with trustful confidence, and 
the relations in which she and Britna stood to each other were 
so peculiar, that there were many subjects on which she was 
compelled to keep silence when her deliverer was present. 

Until Fyné came in contact with Klemenké, she had never 
encountered a nature which she regarded as intellectually on 
a level with her own. At that time her atheistic negations gave 
her no pain; on the contrary, she derived pleasure from them, 
as they helped to feed her pride, by making her feel how far 
superior she was to those around her. Loneliness she felt at 
times ; it was, however, but a passing pain from which she could 
almost at once free herself by entering upon any one of the 
many lines of study in which she took pleasure. The con- 
versations she had had with Klemenké had disturbed the serene 
composure of her mind by opening to her view realms of thought 
hitherto untraversed by her. Britna’s self-sacrifice, not only in 
risking her life for one who had so cruelly injured her, but in 
watching nightly by her side endeavouring to soothe her mental 
agony, filled her heart with admiration as well as love. 

Now, when not engaged on affairs of state, she was terribly 
lonely. It is an evil thing for any one of us to be alone in the 
world. When health is good, and the intellect at rest or acting 
freely, we may dispense with sympathy; but there comes a 
time, early in the lives of many, when the loneliness is more 
than we can bear. Often, where faith is absent, madness 
enshrouds the unhappy soul. The brain will discharge its 
appointed tasks no longer. If it does work, it is but to create 
visions of terror well calculated to drive the sufferer to despair. 

Poor Fyné felt this. She realized the danger in which she 
stood, but saw no means of escape 
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“You were not a bit frightened by the magic Eklis told us 
of,” she said, inquiringly. 

“No! why should 1? It is very blasphemous. People who 
do these horrid things ought to be made examples of, but they 
cannot do any harm to their intended victims. Zabith has 
shown me the book he took possession of. It is full of diabolic 
prayers,” Klemenké said. 


, “ 


“Are you quite sure you are right?” Fyne said. Britna 
told me the same thing last night, when in my delirious 
wanderings I showed how terrified I was.” 

“Yes, certainly. Notwithstanding these incantations which 
must have been going on for some length of time, Britna and 
I are quite well, and your own ill health has arisen in quite 
a natural way,” Klemenké replied. 

“Yes, but lost as we are in this little corner of a seemingly 
limitless universe—plunged in a measureless abyss swarming 
with suns, and it may well be with millions of other bodies 
which give us no light, each one acting as we know, on every 
one of its fellows, how can I estimate what forces may be at 
work, or how they may be called forth. This is a belief that 
has been acted on for ages, and in one form or other, nearly all 
over the world. It is no more unreasonable to suppose that if 
these people had not been interrupted, as the images melted 
away, our lives might have melted too, than are twenty things 
which are now commonplaces of everyday life, but which would 
have seemed utterly impossible to our forefathers. With all our 
culture, we know very little more as to how our surroundings 
affect us than did the miserable savages from whom we have 
all descended. All we do know, is that we have emerged from 
a blank past to spend a few miserable years here, and then to 
sink into the infinite void of the nothingness from which we 
sprung,” the Empress said. 

“Dear Fyné,’ Klemenké replied, in the gentlest tones she 
could command, for she felt very deeply for her suffering friend, 
“do you really hope that I shall treat such remarks as serious ? ” 

“Yes, pray do,” Fyné answered. “Do not act as Britna 
does. She will not hear me when I speak in this way; why, 
I do not understand, for I am sure nothing I could say would 
shake her beautiful faith.” 

“TI have no doubt she does so, because she thinks that talking 
of these terrible sophistries does you harm. Perhaps I ought to 
follow her example, but if it will relieve you, I will hear all you 
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have to say, and then give such a reply as common sense 
dictates,” Klemenké said. 

“It does relieve me to talk to one on my own intellectual 
level,’ the Empress replied ; “but I know you have no answer 
to give, except that your faith, or as I should call it your 
imagination, compels a different conclusion,” Fyné replied. 

“Indeed I have,” Klemenké answered. “There is far more to 
say than we shall have time for to-day, but as a preliminary, let 
me remark that if we think on such things as these at all, we 
are bound to be as honest and upright to ourselves therein, as 
we are in any other department of life, when we are dealing 
with others. We may no more play tricks and juggle with our 
reason, than we may deceive our friends or the people we are 
called upon to rule. Do you admit this?” 

“Yes, but is it fair of you to call conclusions different from 
your own, jugglery ?” Fyné said. 

“Perhaps not, but I want to make it quite clear, that on 
subjects such as the soul and the future life, if any good is to be 
done, the reasoning must be as carefully thought out and words 
used with as rigid accuracy, as in any one of the natural sciences,” 
Klemenké replied. 

“TI admit this, of course, but in all things else we have 
certain indisputable facts like the axioms in geometry to go 
upon ; here we have absolutely no foundation on which to build. 
Until you became my friend, I had no notion whatever that 
there were highly intelligent people in any part of the world 
who believed these things. I thought then, of course I do not 
now, that it was all assumed for the sake of pleasing the 
ignorant.and making them more obedient to rule. In Eklis 
I imagined it playful irony. As I have said before, yours is 
a beautiful superstition, but, however attractive it may be in you 
and the other Christians with whom I have become acquainted, 
I can never accept it. I will never surrender my reason for the 
sake of happiness and peace.” She spoke almost fiercely as she 
ended. 

“That is a truly Christian, or to be quite accurate, Catholic 
sentiment, for I believe there are sectaries in Naverac and else- 
where who talk about the danger of exercising the reason, 
because they are aware that it will rise in revolt against the 
contradictions which they teach; but all Christian teachers 
worthy of the name, have ever maintained that reason is one of 
God’s most precious gifts, and that no human soul can innocently 
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reject its guidance. There must always be perfect harmony 
between true religion and true philosphy when they are rightly 
understood,” Klemenké said. 

“So, I think, you have told me before. I admit the difficulty 
you put before me of a highly complex universe such as we are 
conscious of, being self-existent ; but your solution of the enigma 
does not satisfy me better than twenty others which I have 
studied. What if, as some eminent persons in the past and 
present have taught, the consciousness of each one of us 
supplies all we see and feel, that is, the phenomenal world 
around us and in ourselves, then there is no universe, nothing 
but one’s momentary feeling, and all the rest is mere dreaming. 
This does not seem a by any means impossible key to the 
mystery of being, and is of charming simplicity.” The Empress 
spoke thoughtfully and with slow deliberation. She may have 
imagined that her friend had never met with this particular 
form of false philosophy before. If so, she was mistaken. 

“Had I not been brought up as a Christian, I might not 
have seen at once the folly of such a speculation ; but even then, 
I think I should. It must be false, because when examined, 
it is absolutely unthinkable. As a stream cannot rise higher 
than its source, so, all other objections apart, it must be 
impossible for us to give permanent shape and form to beings 
on a higher level than ourselves. Could the infamous Chuchu 
or his unhappy companion, who was in the plot to murder you, 
have imagined in their evil hearts a beautiful soul like Britna’s,” 
Klemenke said. 

“Do not suggest such horrid ideas, dear Klemenke. There 
are some things which even I feel to be blasphemous, and what 
you have said is one of them. You know I have what you 
Christians call the pride of intellect. I know my own mental 
rank as well as I do the position I hold as head of the Empire, 
and have never permitted it to be disregarded, but I am quite 
sure had I not known Britna, no testimony whatever could have 
made me believe such a being possible. You know I have told 
you before I knew her that you were mistaken about her. 
ven now, it at times requires an effort to realize that she is 
a mere human being. To imagine that britna is the creation of 
the mind of a creature such as I am, is revolting as well as 
extremely foolish,” said the Empress. 

‘lam glad you shrink from what I said. I was compelled 
to present this view to you that I might show the inanity of 
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this new, or rather very old error. If it be terrible to you when 
applied to one person only for whom you have a great regard, 
what is it when said of the pure and innocent of all these long 
Christian centuries? You must not fail to realize that there are 
thousands of Catholics as good as Britna—not it may be so 
refined and beautiful, perhaps—these things are the mere 
accidents of race and education; but in every really noble 
quality Britna is not superior to innumerable others of both 
sexes who pass their lives hidden from the world, and are 
regarded by their neighbours as simple, good-natured, common- 
place souls, in no way to be distinguished from the people 
around them,” Klemenké said. 

The Empress gazed on her friend, hoping that she would 
say more. Could what she uttered be spoken in irony? What 
she heard seemed impossible, yet she knew Klemenke’s honest 
nature far too well to imagine even for one passing moment, 
that she was trying to deceive her. “It is impossible, quite 
impossible,” she said, sadly. 

“No, Fyné,” Klemenké replied, earnestly, for she was touched 
by the struggle which she well knew was distracting her 
unhappy friend. I have purposely much understated the truth. 
Any good Catholic would tell you so. The Catholic Church, 
and she alone, can produce saints; they are her treasures— 
trophies of the great victory of the soul over the body, of mind 
over matter as you would say. A victory in comparison with 
which all the battles that have ever been fought are as nothing. 
Call to mind what the world -was like before the glad tidings 
were preached, what it is now where they are not accepted, at 
Kara for example, and then tell me whether anything else of 
glory the world has had to show, can be compared with that 
great force, felt in every land, which is founded on justice, and 
love for all, however weak and erring. Can you think that this 
nobility of life, which you treasure so highly in the one soul 
which has been compelled in part to open itself to your 
inspection—a nobility which is spread over the whole world, 
among all the races of mankind, can be the result of a fraud or 
a delusion ?” 

“I do not know,” the Empress said. “I have told you 
before, that self-sacrifice might be explained as the something 
left over when human life and character are analyzed. You 
remember what I said of my dear murdered Elne; Britna is 
another example, but what are they among the millions who are 
all trying to prey upon each other?” 
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“The good, the pure, and the self-sacrificing, are not by any 
means an inconsiderable minority wherever the Catholic faith is 
preached,” Klemenké said ; “but if they were very much fewer 
than they are known to be, I could hardly regard Britna and 
such as she, as the waste product of human nature which 
escapes analysis.” 

“For shame, Klemenké, to speak so. How can you have 
the heart to do it? For my sake, if not for Britna’s, be merciful,” 
Fyné exclaimed. 

“T will try,” Klemenke replied ; “but when I talk on these 
subjects, I must tell the truth in the plainest words that suggest 
themselves.” 

“Then please tell me no more truths to-day. My brain is 
weak, not strong as it was when you were here before. Let us 
walk in the gardens.” 

They wandered by the sea. Klemenké still had a childlike 
pleasure in gazing down into the depths of the still water, and 
watching what were to her strange forms of animal life. Fyné 
was explaining to her the nature of some of these wonderful 
creatures, when Britna and Zella approached. 

“] think I told your Majesty,” Britna said, “ that when Lady 
Zella and I had an interview, some days ago, with the Bishop, 
it was abruptly cut short by an urgent summons for him to 
visit a person who was thought to be dying. He sought me 
two or three days ago to tell me who it was. The unhappy 
woman who was about to be Chuchu’s agent in murder, had 
taken poison. She was an apostate Catholic,a nun who had 
broken her vows. She is now very near death. I was with the 
poor creature for many hours yesterday, and again to-day. 
She is, I trust, sincerely penitent. When I left her a very short 
time ago, she had sunk into unconsciousness, never to recover it 
again in this world.” 

“Can nothing more be done for the poor creature,” 
Fyné inquired, anxiously. Her own miseries had made her 
pitiful. 

“She is past all human aid; she has received the last 
sacraments, so we may hope her soul will not be lost,” Britna 
replied. She forgot for the moment, that the Empress was not 
a Catholic, or she would probably have spoken with more 
reserve. “The whole house is full of art treasures, and she has 
given me the keys of the strong room to hand over to your 
Majesty. All Chuchu’s property is forfeited for treason. It 
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was her last request that you would send something to the 
convent, of which she was an unfaithful Sister.” 

“Certainly I will, if you can tell me where it is,” Fyné 
replied. 

“Rhusla, where I was brought up. She knew me when 
I was a little girl,” Britna replied. 

“ And yet the wretch had the heart to torture you,” exclaimed 
the Empress. 

“Yes, but she has been so very sorry ; she has made all the 
reparation she can, poor thing, and we are sure she was quite 
mad, when she tried to kill herself,” Britna said. 

Something trembled on Fyné’s lips, but she did not speak, for 
the thought flashed through her mind, that she herself had been 
as wantonly cruel as the dying woman. 

Klemenké and the Empress walked beside each other to 
the palace. ‘“ How good she is to every one,” said Fyné, who 
was much touched by Britna’s kindness to this cruel and 
profligate woman. 

“Yes, how strange it is in a mere waste product of human 
nature, so trivial as to escape analysis,” said Klemenké. It was 
thoughtless and cruel of her to make the remark to Fyné in her 
present miserable state, natural as it was. She desired above 
all things to compel her friend to rid her mind of the sophistries 
in which it was involved, and was not sufficiently thoughtful as 
to the means she took. 

Fyné felt the words very keenly. For a moment she was 
angry, but ere there was time to frame a cutting answer, a far 
different feeling came over her, and she burst into tears. 

“Forgive me, dear Fyné,’ Klemenke cried, clasping her 
hand. “I have been very cruel, but indeed I did not mean to 
hurt you, I was thinking aloud.” 

“| know you did not,’ the Empress replied, “but my brain 
is so irritable now, that the smallest things trouble me. I shall 
be better when I am with you in your own peaceful home.” 

On the evening before they were to depart for Avenka, 
Klemenké visited the Emperor. Fyne and Sessos accompanied 
her. On two or three previous occasions she had devoted 
several hours to his amusement. He had asked that at this 
final visit Britna might be presented to him, for he thought if 
he could have a long conversation with her, he should not fail 


to gather images which he might find of service in the great 
poem, of which she was the heroine. Very little hope had been 
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held out to him that this fancy would be gratified, but he had 
not relinquished hope. Accustomed as he had been from 
childhood to having his slightest whims obeyed, he could not 
conceive that either the Empress or Klemenké would continue 
to thwart him, especially on anything which affected that great 
work which was to be a beacon-light to all succeeding ages. 

On the present evening Eklis was not one of the party ; this 
was a trial for the Emperor, as that philosopher had on former 
occasions made himself very useful, acting as secretary and 
jotting down for future use many of the remarks and criticisms 
made by Klemenke. There were, however, some compensations. 
The Empress was present on this occasion, and her conversation 
was at times nota little flattering. Sessos, too, volunteered se 
far as he was able, to supply the place of I¢klis. It was a weary 
time for Fyné and Klemenké, but very delightful for the weak 
and foolish poet. At last Eklis appeared. He handed a note 
to the Empress. It was from Britna, written in their native 
language. ‘I was to take back a verbal answer,” Eklis said. 

The Empress seemed for a moment to sink into reverie, 
then, rousing herself, she uttered the one word, “ Yes.” 

Eklis departed, returning in a short time, accompanied by 
Britna. She was presented in due form, and then the Emperor 
entered into conversation with her. He had the tact to speak 
as if this was the first occasion on which they had met. There 
was, of course, no allusion to the dark days of her slavery, and 
only one well turned compliment regarding her deliverance of 
Fyné. Silly as he was, he had acquired the art of courtly con- 
versation. She was now his cousin’s friend, and he was sincerely 
anxious to leave on her mind a favourable impression. It was 
her manner and bearing that he wished to study, far more than 
any ideas she might express. He might be able to reproduce 
them in his verse and thus give to his great work an air of 
reality which it never could have were it dependent on the 
unguided imagination. 

Britna was a great surprise not only to the Emperor, but to 
the others also. So long as she had been known to them her 
manner and bearing had been simplicity itself, untinged, so far 
as they could see, by the slightest shade of self-consciousness ; 
now her whole tone and speech might have been that of one 
who had all her life been surrounded by the stiff ceremonialism 
of a Court, and who had from the first dawn of reason been 
wont to receive obedience and flatteries. Britna was not acting 
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a part. She was as purely natural now as she had been on any 
former occasion, but the circumstances were widely different, 
and thus brought out another side of her character. She was 
anxious to gratify the whim of the tyrant, and she knew quite 
well that if she did not inspire him with respect amounting to 
something nearly approaching awe, he would be so carried away 
by his desire of procuring material for his verses at her expense, 
as to ask questions which it would be most imprudent for her 
to answer. She could not hinder him from treading on 
dangerous ground; but she, in the first few minutes of the 
interview, impressed him so far as to cause him to treat her with 
most guarded respect. 

“You are a Norendos lady, I think,” he said, at length. 

“T was a subject of her Imperial Majesty as Princess of 
Norendos,” she replied ; “now I am an Avenka woman by an 
act of naturalization.” 

“Will you gratify me by saying in what part of the 
Empress’s hereditary dominions you were born?” he said; 
“JT am not asking from curiosity. I wish to suggest to the 
Empress the propriety, | would rather say the duty, of con- 
ferring on you some high title of honour, as a testimony to the 
world of the incalculable service you have rendered to her and 
through her to myself and the Empire.” 

“T have reasons for not communicating my past history to 
any one for the present. The objections will, | apprehend, soon 
be removed. When they are, I will tell her Imperial Majesty 
everything about my past life, which she wishes to hear,’ Britna 
said, and then, after a pause, continued: “A title I could not 
accept without the consent of my own Sovereign. I should be 
sorry to seem not to appreciate the honour which your Imperial 
Majesty desires to have conferred upon me. The consideration 
of the subject had, I think, better be deferred for the present. It 
is probable that when her Imperial Majesty knows the little about 
myself that I have to tell, she may not think the gift of a title of 
any kind suitable to one of my former condition,” Britna said. 

The Emperor was surprised, as indeed they all were, at the 
dignified manner in which she had refused to gratify the 


Imperial curiosity. He was charmed by her tone. He could 
appreciate nobility of character even when it thwarted him, for 
he could see how her words, with very slight alteration, might 
be formed into several very telling lines of verse. They all, as 
was but natural, misunderstood her last remark. 
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“Dear Lady Britna,” the Emperor said, “heroism such as 
yours appeals alike to those of all conditions. The fact being 
as you say, that you were born of a class the members of which 
are not usually ennobled, there is all the more reason why an 
exception should be made in this case, which is so strikingly 
beautiful.” 

“T find I have not been quite so clear as might have been 
wished,” she said; “but I shrink from talking about things 
which can be of no interest to any one but myself and the few 
kind friends who love me. I should, however, be most sorry to 
leave the impression that I did not appreciate at its true worth 
your Imperial Majesty’s most gracious intentions regarding me. 
I will therefore promise, subject to the will of my own Sovereign, 
which I can in no way control, that I will leave myself in the 
hands of her Imperial Majesty, for I know that when the facts 
are before her she will be supremely capable of deciding what 
will then be the most proper course to take.” 

The Emperor was highly gratified. He determined on the 
very earliest opportunity to study the map of the Norendos 
principality and to pick out a number of place-names which 
would sound musically in his verse. He had no doubt that he 
could induce the Empress, when the time arrived, to impose on 
her friend any title which he, after careful consideration, might 
deem the most harmoniously resonant. He looked forward with 
longing anticipation to the magnificent pageant there would be 
-when Britna was received at Court with her new honours fresh 
upon her, a function in which he was sure his cousin would so 
arrange that his should be the most prominent figure ; and then, 
when all this pleasure had been enjoyed, he would have to 
meditate on the very important addition he would be compelled 
to make to the great work of his life. Notwithstanding all the 
pleasure in prospect, he felt the relations rather strained at the 
present moment, for he could not think of any subject with 
which he was familiar that this stately young woman was likely 
to take interest in. Klemenké came to the rescue. She began 
to talk of poetry once more, and asked Britna questions con- 
cerning the popular ballads of Norendos and Rhusla. This was 
a subject on which Britna was well informed. She talked on, 
without the slightest indication of restraint. The Emperor, as 
he listened to her and watched the play of her mobile features, 
was beginning to feel that there might be another person in the 
world almost as charming as the Avenka Princess, The flow of 
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his thought was interrupted by a sign from the Empress that it 
was time for the conference to come to an end. When they 
were gone he felt that the presence of Britna had added much 
to the pleasure of the evening, but it never occurred to him to 
reproach himself for his heartless cruelty to the poor slave on 
whom he was now bent on showering honours. 

“Tt was very self-sacrificing of you to gratify my cousin’s 
curiosity,” Fyné said, when they were alone. “I hope his 
questions have not wounded you.” 

“No, I was amused only. As I knew, every one present 
regarded me with kindly feelings. It would have been different 
had all been strangers. He seems a kindly old man of feeble 
intellect. I hope my manner was not too reserved and distant. 
Had I not been careful his patronage would, I think, have 
become unpleasant,” Britna said. 

“It is very good of you to speak so well of him. You 
treated him exactly in the proper way ; I could see at once that 
he dare not exhibit his vanity and selfishness before you, but 
why were you so late? I thought if you came at all we should 
see you far earlier,” Fyné said. 

“The Bishop gave a service for the repose of the soul of the 
poor woman of whom we spoke a short time ago. She has 
been guilty of much evil, but it is our duty now to help her all 
we can,” replied Britna. 

“And do you really think the living can help the dead by 
their prayers? It is a beautiful idea,” said Fyné. 

“Yes, certainly,” Britna replied ; “and I owe her something 
for one act of kindness. She knew who I was and never told 
the infamous Chuchu. It would have added far greater horror 
to the situation had she done so.” 

It was hard for Fyné not to be received into the full con- 
fidence of her friend. She trusted her, however, so fully as to 
have no doubt as to the wisdem of her conduct. She, like Eklis 
and Sessos, understood Britna to have implied that she was of 
peasant extraction. Klemenké interpreted her words more 
largely and thus came nearer the truth than the rest, but her 
speculations on that evening did not lead her in the right 
direction. 


























Reviews. 


I.—ROBERT ORANGE! 


THOSE who retain pleasant recollections of the School for 
Saints will be glad to resume their acquaintance with Robert 
Orange, whose subsequent career is traced in the present 
volume, up to the:point where it must cease to have any interest 
for the novel-reading public. We do not detect any kind of 
falling off in the author’s power of characterization. On the 
contrary, those who look chiefly to this interest will perhaps 
find a more close-knit unity in such conceptions as Sara de 
Treverell, David Rennes, and Agnes Carillon, than in that of 
the hero himself. The movement is slight and possibly too long 
deferred—not beginning perceptibly till the end of the eighth 
chapter. For ourselves, we value such a book chiefly for any 
new criticism of human nature that it may offer, any fresh 
expression it may present of the infinitely various workings of 
man’s heart and mind. In the free mingling of pleasant and 
unpleasant characteristics in the same personality, Mrs. Craigie is 
altogether real. However much one of the contraries may 
preponderate, we often do undoubtedly both like and dislike, 
respect and despise one and the same individual. Thus Sara 
de Treverell is “passionate, yet calculating; imperious, yet 
susceptible of control; generous, yet given to suspicion; an 
egoist, yet capable of self-abandoning enthusiasm ;” in a word, 
agreeable and disagreeable. I-ater, by the way, she is credited 
with a very common, and yet rarely formulated tendency : 

To baffle the looker-on seemed not merely a great science, but the 
one game of wits which could never lose its interest. . . . All youth 
that is strong and thoughtful has much of this instinct of dissimulation. 
The world, to a young mind, appears controlled by elderly, suspicious, 
hateful custodians ever on the alert to capture or thwart every high 
enterprise, and every passionate desire. 

Admirable too is the estimate of Robert Orange formed by 
the worldly, the unideal and yet not wholly unlikable Beauclerk 

' Robert Orange. By John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie). London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1900. 
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Reckage—the estimate of the lower and wiser concerning the 
higher and less wise; shrewd up to a certain point, yet failing 
to reckon with idealistic elements removed from the ken of the 
earthly-minded ; conscious that such elements exist, yet ignorant 
of their inner nature and laws. 

Whether on the whole we like or dislike Robert Orange— 
and that we waver is much to the author’s credit—we cannot 
fail to appreciate the delineation of the unlooked-for revolt of 
his ascetic and somewhat other-worldly temperament against 
the sacrifice of the idealized love of the betrothed to the more 
prosaic and possibly disenchanting realities of the married state. 
If disillusion is the death of a semi-conviction, if full convic- 
tion excludes all dread and possibility of disillusion, then behind 
the lover’s sweet hopes and visions Robert Orange half-knew 
that for a,career in accordance with his high and scarce attain- 
able ambitions marriage could not but be a weight and impedi- 
ment ; not merely as a temporal, but still more as a spiritual tie. 
Certainly to our mind the most powerful passage in the whole 
volume is the hero’s agony of temptation in the Salle de 
Comédie ; that temptation which comes at times to every 
independent-minded idealist when the “things of the spirit 
become stale and meaningless” and the “natural” (not the 
sinful or sensual) life alone seems real and worth living. 

It was true he had resolved to sacrifice this life to the next. He 
knew the claims which the world to come has upon us. But did he 
know the world he was renouncing? How that doubt opened the way 
to further doubts! Was he a fool for his pains? Was an enfeebling 
and afflicting of the natural man so necessary to the exaltation of the 
soul? Could the soul only wish for something greater than this earth 
can give, by being artificially saddened ? 

And the upshot of it all is that Robert Orange transplants 
his idealism from secular to ecclesiastical soil, where pre- 
sumably it will find a more kindly and congenial environment 
than in the bleak desert of this most unidealistic modern world 
of ours. 


2.—OBERAMMERGAU.! 


Many books have been published about Oberammergau, 
describing its neighbourhood and its Passion-Play, and record- 

1 Oberammergau and its Passion-Play. With descriptions and illustrations. By 
Joseph Schroeder, Priest of Oberammergau. Translated from the German by 
A.L.O.M. Oberammergau: Heinrich Korff, 
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ing the impressions of the writers. What is special about the 
little volume before us is that it comes from the pastor of the 
village, and, whilst traversing the ground common to other 
writers, can give us the guarantee of greater accuracy, and 
besides takes us somewhat behind the scenes. As such it is 
welcome and would be still more so had the author been able to 
secure a competent translator : 

The Oberammergauer theatre [we read on page 39] is in reality not 
only the stage of Sophocles but also that of the great Shakespeare. 
As the stage was removed from the church into the open air, the 
jesuits in particular made use of the style of the Italian Renaissance, 
which combined much of the antique, to build a large middle stage, 
one on both sides architectoral framed proscenium with two side doors, 
through which one has the view in the streets of a town, but at the 
same time giving many changes of scenery according to the necessities 
of the piece. 

Needless to say this is not English, and is not clear, yet it 
is fairly representative of the translator’s style throughout. 

If, however, the reader, in his desire for information, can bear 
with the translator, he will find in the author a man of taste 
and judgment. Among other points which he discusses with 
reference to criticisms which have been made on the Play, we 
may mention the following. It has been suggested that the 
language of the Text is weak, that the Acts are often too drawn 
out, and that, unbecomingly as well as unwarrantably, our 
Lord’s Crucifixion is made to be the consequence of His having 
turned the money-changers out of the Temple, and thereby 
excited their wrath. Father Schroeder allows that there is some 
justice in these criticisms, but points out that we must not judge 
this Play by the standards we should apply to a modern drama. 
Pastor Daisenberger, the pastor of the village between 1845 
and 1869, did indeed modernize the text to some extent, but, 
his revision notwithstanding, the Play remains in its essential 
features a survival from a past age, one too which through so 
many generations has moulded the hearts of the villagers and 
endeared itself to them. We must treat it then as we should 
treat some ancient sculpture in which the more trained eye of 
the modern can detect faults of technique, yet which he does not 
on that account despise, but on the contrary values highly for 
the other excellencies that are in it. And that there are merits 
in the Oberammergau text and the conception which it embodies 
is manifest from the profound religious impression it has made 
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on the multitudes who have flocked from all parts to see it, 
many coming with their prejudices, but departing in faith 
and prayer. Whilst, however, deprecating innovation on the 
traditional text and the general conception of the drama, 
Pastor Schroeder is disposed to think that the poetical inter- 
ludes are in several respects tedious and inappropriate, and 
might profitably be revised. Nor is he altogether satisfied with 
the musical accompaniment, especially as rendered by the 
choir, though here too he pleads for a recognition of the cir- 
cumstances. There is the deepest reverence among the 
villagers for Dedler, the eighteenth century composer of the 
present music, and his music has become a part of themselves, 
as regards their attitude to the representation of the Passion. 
To touch it might be to tear away along with it some of the 
intense reality of their acting, and so deprive it of its unique 
power to move the heart. 

Especially on the question whether the actors make money 
out of their Play, we look to Pastor Schroeder as a trustworthy 
witness, and he gives us full details of receipts and expenditure 
for 1880 and 1890, and as much as is obtainable for the previous 
years of representation. In 1890 the receipts were no doubt 
very large, amounting to little short of 700,000 marks. But 
by the terms of the permission to have the Play which was 
granted by the Bavarian Government, about 200,000 marks of 
these were spent on public objects for the good of the village 
such as hospitals, drainage, rodd improvement, a carving-school, 
church decorations. The expenses, in building and otherwise, 
amounted to another 200,000 marks. What was left to divide 
among some 750 persons, adults and children, was 242,830 marks, 
and of this the Christus received 2,000 marks or £100, not an 
excessive sum, when it is borne in mind that his preparation, 
like that of the other principal actors, drew him away from his 
trade for some six months. ‘The pastor reminds us too that, as 
a penalty of its fame, Oberammergau enjoys the distinction of 
paying taxes in the proportion of about five times what is 
paid by the inhabitants of Munich, and that prices generally 
run high in the village in comparison with the neighbouring 


towns. 
We must not omit to mention that, as Pastor Schroeder tells 


us, the text is this year published for the first time officially. 
Hitherto the villagers have been reluctant to publish it, and the 
versions of it that have been current are those taken down by 
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short-hand. The illustrations of the neighbourhood, of the 
scenes in the Play, and of the actors are excellent, but of course 
they are not unfamiliar. 


3.—FRA ANGELICO.! 


The Catholic Truth Society is to be congratulated on the 
enterprise that has extended its activity to the field of religious 
art. Painting is to some extent a product of the Catholic 
Church. Put to its earliest and highest use, it served to 
illustrate and enforce her doctrines and beliefs, and has thus in 
its own way contributed to the “dissemination of Catholic 
Truth.” A series of Lives of Catholic Artists could hardly 
begin more aptly than with a Life of Fra Angelico, “the 
greatest of Christian painters,” whose pictures were the outcome 
of his habitual absorption in holy contemplation, and whose 
very imperfections of technique serve to eliminate all earthly 
and natural distractions from his clear, calm vision of the 
supernatural world. 

In the little volume before us, Mrs. Crawford has given 
an easy and fluent narrative of the friar-artist’s life and work, 
following him from his time of preparation and early effort in 
the seclusion of his Umbrian Convent to a period of great 
productive activity, “in the great bare white-washed building 
amid the olive-trees of the hillside” of Fiesole, “where he prayed 
and painted unceasingly for eighteen long years,” and thence 
to his splendid labours in the cells of St. Marco at Florence, and 
finally to the crowning achievement of his life—the mural 
decoration of the Chapel of Nicholas V.in the Vatican, executed 
at the command of the Pope of that name. With discriminative 
insight, free from all exaggerated enthusiasm or any too subtle 
analysis, which here would be misplaced, Mrs. Crawford has 
sketched in broad picturesque outlines a very true and con- 
vincing impression of the general tenour of the Frate’s work, 
justly tracing the whole of the artist’s inspiration to the 
sanctity of the friar, to the simplicity, unity, and force of his 
spiritual life. 

We hope that this sympathetic appreciation may be the first 
of a very long series of which we trust that every volume will 
be as ably executed as the inaugural Lzfe of Fra Angeltco. 


1 Fra Angelico. By Virginia M. Crawford. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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4.—SANDRO BOTTICELLI.! 


This second volume of the very attractive little series of 
art-biographies, which is one of the happiest of Mr. Britten’s 
ventures, does much more than maintain the promise of the 
first. The painting of Botticelli is something far more subtle 
and complicated than the painting of Fra Angelico. Intensely 
individual, Botticelli is none the less closely representative of 
the various tendencies and aspirations and emotions which 
inspired the great movement that we call the Renaissance, and 
of this delicate interdependence between the man and his time 
Miss Streeter writes not only with knowledge but with a refined 
perception of all that was at stake. In the ordinary sense, 
Botticelli can scarcely be classed among the great religious 
painters. The aloofness, the wistful sadness of his work, be its 
subject pagan or Christian, can only be interpreted as the 
outcome of a sensitive mind held in suspense, of an onlooker 
rather than of a participator in life’s battle, of one to whom 
absence of faith, though never a reality, was yet frequently a 
dread possibility. Happily Miss Streeter is able to point to 
that last work of his brush, the little “ Nativity” that hangs in 
our own National Gallery as a work which 


for its fervent devotion, its exalted purity, and its depth of spiritual 
insight, must take its place amongst the highest and grandest creations 
of the world’s religious art. . . . [It] remains as the final expression of 
a faith that after much torment and struggle, often wavering and often 
baffled, rose up at last triumphant into the certitude of a mystic’s vision. 


For those who are in a position to study Botticelli in 
Florence at their leisure, Walter Pater’s masterly essay will 
probably provide all the interpretation that they need; but for 
less fortunately placed individuals we can imagine no better 
introduction to this most enchanting of artists than Miss 
Streeter’s little volume. Our only fear is lest the art criticism 
may not be slightly above the heads of the class of readers for 
whom we presume the series to be primarily intended. We trust 
this will not prove to be the case, for there is no subject on 
which our Catholic body stands in greater need of sound 
instruction than in a due appreciation of the work of the great 
Catholic artists of the past. 


1 Sandro Botticelli, By A. Streeter. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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5.—THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS.! 

It is undoubtedly as the author of Quo Vadis? that 
Sienkiewicz will continue to be best known to the novel-reading 
public ; for there he dealt with a theme, place, and period in 
which all of us are supposed to be more or less interested. The 
Knights of the Cross belong to a darker age and a more limited 
area of history ; yet to one which the author’s romantic power 
lights up with a strange vividness and actuality. Our popular 
ignorance of Poland and its history makes it in some way easy 
for him to command our interest; but apart from this adven- 
titious merit, the all but first-class ability of the novelist himself 
puts his work on a high level in these days when romance is 
making such strenuous but ineffectual efforts to rise from the 
grave to which realism has consigned it. To judge of the 
translation as such would demand a close intimacy with 
the original, but as smooth-flowing English purified from every 
trace of foreign idiom its merits are undeniable. 


6.—THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS.’ 

No one who is interested either from an historical or an 
artistic standpoint in the devotion of the Stations of the Cross, 
can afford to neglect the essay of Mgr. Keppler, now Bishop of 
Rottenburg, which is from every point of view, the most 
satisfactory work which has appeared upon the subject. Our 
thanks are due to the firm of Herder for kindly sending, in view 
of the series of articles now appearing in THE MONTH, a copy 
of the third edition of Mgr. Keppler’s brochure. This new edition 
is in many ways improved ; advantage has been taken of Dr. N. 
Paulus’ important article in the Kavsholik for April, 1895, to 
make some valuable additions to the notes, and the book shows 
other signs of the author’s care to assimilate new material. We 
must confess that we find ourselves unable to follow Bishop 
Keppler in his vindication of the site of the Vza Dolorosa, and 
Father Zanecchia, O.P., does not seem to us to go too far in 
saying that the whole tradition about Pilate’s house and the 
road to Calvary is fundamentally wrong. The artistic merits of 
the designs of the Beuron Art School do not seem to us to be 
over-estimated in the eulogium our author bestows upon them. 

1 The Knights of the Cross. By Henryk Sienkiewicz: London: Sands and 


Co., 1900. 
* Die XIV. Stationen des Heiligen Kreuzwegs. By Dr. P. W. von Keppler, 
Bishop of Rottenburg. Third Edition. Freiburg: Herder, 1899. 
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7,—GRISAR’S HISTORY OF PAPAL ROME)! 


The contents of the last three parts (8, 9, 10) which have 
reached us of Father Grisar’s Geschichte Roms und der Papste, 
seem fully to maintain the high standard of what has preceded. 
The conspicuous feature of the German edition is the illustrations, 
and it must be said that both the selection and the execution 
of these are worthy of all praise. We could not wish for 
anything better than the reproduction, for instance, on p. 601, 
of the famous Barberini ivory diptych representing the Emperor 
Justinian. The block of the Treves ivory, p. 627, which is so 
interesting on account of its presumed connection with the Holy 
Coat and with the history of the pallium, is also excellent. With 
regard to the subject-matter of the portion of the work under 
review, these chapters deal mainly with the period of Gothic 
dominion: in Italy, and with Narses and the beginnings of the 
exarchate. Some readers will, perhaps, be tempted to think 
that Father Grisar has allowed the archeological aspects of his 
task to run rampant at the expense of what is purely historical. 
This was perhaps to be expected from the author’s antecedents, 
but we are not sure that the fact is to be regretted. The history 
of these times has been much better and more systematically 
worked than the archeology, and the amount of new evidence 
which has to be dealt with is considerably greater in the latter 
case than in the former. What we are much more inclined to regret 
from the point of view of the English public, is the absence of 
any allusion to the important works of Hodgkin and Bury. The 
views of these writers, which are founded on conscientious and 
independent study, seem to us to be of sufficient importance 
to claim some kind of recognition in a work of the scope of 


Father Grisar’s. 
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IL—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

The Convert’s Guide (Catholic Truth Society) is by one of 
the nuns at St. Andrew’s Convent, Streatham, already known 
by a practical little work entitled Home Truths for Mary's 
Children. The guidance offered to the convert in this new 


1 Geschichte Roms und der Pipste im Mittelalter. Von H. Grisar, S.J. Illustrated 
Edition. Parts 8—10. Freiburg: Herder, 1900. 
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booklet is not in the way of controversy or doctrinal instruction, 
but is to instruct those who are on the road to the Church or have 
lately joined it, in several practical matters which they ought to 
know, such as the right and wrong motives for entering the Church, 
the way to examine conscience—with a comparison between 
Catholic and Anglican methods, which the authoress’s experience 
of both enables her to make—how to prepare for a First 
Communion, how to meet the recurrence of former temptations 
without discouragement, and so on. It is an excellent little 
book, with which those in the habit of receiving converts should 
make acquaintance. 

Catholic Customs (Catholic Truth Society) is, as its name 
indicates, a useful handbook explaining what is the custom 
among Catholics on various occasions, such as_ Baptism, 
Marriage, Communion in private houses, whilst hearing Mass 
on days of fasting and abstinence. 

Seven Jewels from our Saviour's Lips (Washbourne) give 
some short reflections on the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 
A Life of our Lord (Catholic Truth Society) is a short life of 
our Lord in simple language for the use of children, by Lady 
Amabel Kerr. It is after the manner of her larger work, Before 
our Lord came. Purgatory (Gill and Son, Dublin) is by Dean 
Kinane, the Vicar General of Cashel. 

A Form of Prayers (Burns and Oates) is by the Marquess of 
Bute, and gives the text of a suggested congregational Sunday 
service, for the use of those who—like many in Scotland—are 
unable to join in the Holy Mass. The service follows the lines 
of the Divine Office, being a kind of fusion of Matins, Lauds, 
and Vespers, into a short twenty minutes’ Office. A Proper, too, 
is added for the principal feasts of the year. With the excep- 
tion of some portion of the Legends, or Lessons, which are 
newly composed, all is in words taken from the Breviary, or 
very occasionally from the Missal. That all is in good taste 
is guaranteed by the author’s name. Praising and Adoration 
(Washbourne) is another little book witnessing to the desire 
for a fuller devotional use of the words of the Psalter and 
kindred parts of Holy Scripture. The authoress, who hails 
from St. Dominic’s Convent, Harrow-on-the- Hill, has arranged 
daily portions of about a page each for three months, adding 
in an Appendix other portions for Sundays, Christmas, Easter, 
and Corpus Christi. The tone of praise and adoration pervades 
them all. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 
REVUE BENEDICTINE. (3rd Quarter.) 

The Origin of the Canons of Hippolytus. Dom G. Morin. The 
Benedictine Congregation of Chezal Benoit. Dom U. 
Berliére. Yhe Spanish Benedictine Congregation called 
“Claustrales.” Dom /. M. Besse. Tonality and Rhythm 
in Gregorian Music. Dom MW. Horn. Reviews, &c. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (July.) 

Alexander Volta. G. dA. Aveller. Woman as a Wage-earner. 
V. Cathrein. YVhe Old Classics and Modern Education. 
G. Gietmann. The Relative Strength of Religious Parties 
in the Nineteenth Century. HY. Avose. Are the Stars 
habitable? A. Jtller. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (July 7 and 21.) 

The Canonization of J. B.de la Salle. The Stéle found in the 
Forum and its archaic inscription. Christian Marriage 
and the Italian Senate. The “ Ancient Roman Liturgy” 
of Mgr. Magani. The year of St. Ignatius’ Birth. Cardinal 
Consalvi at Paris. The Plenary Council of Latin 
America. Reviews, &c. 

L’ UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (July.) 

Public Opinion and the Miscarriage of Justice. &. Voron. The 
Interior Life under modern conditions. Abdé Delfour. 
Notre Dame de St. Brieuc. ?. Ragey. Keligious Art in 
the Paris Salon. Addé Lrocussole. Recent Books on 
Scripture. £. /acguier. Keviews, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE, (July.) 

The Elections and the Situation. Cz, Woeste. The Voices of 
the Dead. /. Gillard. Foreign Diplomatists and old 
French Society. V. du Bled. A Friend of Chateaubriand. 
H. Bordeaux. Feviews, &c. 

ETUDEs. (July 5.) 

Letters from Tien-Tsin and from Pekin. Z. Gatllard. Contem- 
porary Conception of Ethics. ZL. Aoure. The Johannine 
Origin of the Fourth Gospel. L. J/échineau. Tamil 
India. P. Suvau. Social Questions of the Day. C. Antomne. 
Reviews, &c. 








